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EXPLANATION or Tur F RON TISPIECE. 


THE luſtre of the Fine Arts, which h fuccetfirely Muminate the dif- 


ferent parts of the world, is repreſented by that Vivid Radiance, with 


which in northern climates, the evening ay. Juſt at the nome of the 
Sun, i is beautifully decorated. 


A LOPTY range of "TOY a covered wich Ice and Snow, 


7 allude to the State of SWEDEN, before the introduction of the Arts and 
Sciences. On the Summit of one of theſe Mountains APoLLo reclines. 
His Lyre, ſuſpended from his ſhoulders, reſts upon the Rock. The 
place confeſſes che preſence of the Gov, and the Ice and Snow are 
ſeen to melt away. This Deity, in the act of taking off his Maſk, 


diſcovers the reſpected Countenance of Gus ravus III. 


| Revivino as at the return of ſpring. after a ſevere. winter, the 


Shrubs appear in a ſtate of vegetation; and diſplay the effect of that 


genial warmth, which is derived from the influence of the God of day. 
Tur 
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EXPLANATION or rue FRONTISPIECE. 


THe ſceptred Aror To points to a large Temple fituated at a diſtance. 


In the frieze of this edifice are exhibited thoſe inſignia which charac- 


terize the different Academies at STOCKHOLM : : that of the Sciences; ; 


- that of the Belles Lettres, Hiſtory, and Antiquities 3 that of Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture; ; that of Muſic ; ; all of which have been 
embelliſhed by the munificence of GusTavvs III. 


Tus front diſplays a Serpent, the emblem of Eternity ; and exhibits 


the motto of the SWEDISH Academy: oh To Genius and Taſte,” 


In the foreground appear ſeveral Groups. of Spedators, repreſenting | 
the inhabitants of the North. Some of them behold with admiration 


| the Sanctuary of Science, while others with gratitude direct their at- 
tention towards the auguſt Monarch, who is at once the honour and . 


| the patron of the Arts. Under their feet they trample b beds of T Chiſtles, 


an emblem of the 1 ignorance of former ages. 
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BY 


GUSTAFUS Ml. 


To. promote the welfare of my kingdom, has ever been my firſt object; 
to increaſe the glory of the Swediſh name, my warmeſt wiſh. The fame 
of our country has long been diffuſed. throughout Europe by our victo- 


rious arms: but, whilſt its ſplendor has dazzled our eyes, it has too fre- 


quently excited ſorrow in our hearts. Another ſpecies of fame is ſtill 
reſerved for our attainment, that which attends upon Literature and the 
the cultivation of the Liberal Arts —a fame which bids defiance to the 
ravages of time, and deſpiſes the tranſient celebrity of conqueſt, This 
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is an excellence, however, which can only be acquired in ſeaſons of pub- No 
lic tranquillity. The ſpark of genius 18 indeed not unfrequently elicited 
by the rude conflicts of the warring elements; ; but in ſeaſons of tumult 85 
and deſolation, it is ſpeedily ſmothered and expires. Extinguiſhed by the 
tempeſts of war, the ſacred embers of genius muſt be foſtered. into flame 


by the gentle zephyr of Peace. While, however, the bleſſing of peace 


contributes to the proſperity and happineſs of a ſtate, Rill it muſt be con- 


feſſed that it too frequently creates in the minds of men a barbarous 


indolence, and damps the ardour of that genius, which, under more 


favourable circumſtances, would have enlightened and adorned the coun- 


try in which it was produced. Such indeed is the nature of man, that | 
he can be animated only by action, and muſt have ſtrong motives to * 
cite his mental powers. | A ſtate of tranquillity, to eſſential to human 


happineſs, has a wonderful tendency to enervate the underſtanding, unleſs 


mankind are impelled to utility by the moſt powerful motives, and are | 


| prevented by the proſpect of fame from ſinking into a lethargic ſlumber, 


_ equally dangerous to individuals and to the community at large. 


Tur emulation and energy, which are excited by the ſciences and 
literature, are, during a ſeaſon of tranquillity, the only means of pre- | 
ſerving i in the mind that ardour which prompts men to ſerve their coun- 


try, and 1 in every threatening danger to reſcue it from ruin. 


'UxLEss, however, our language be cultivated in foreign countries, the 


merit of the beſt compoſitions will be little known; nor, until it be re- 


duced 
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AN ORATION BY GUSTAVUS III. 43 


duced to the ceconomy of ſettled laws, 18 ſuch a cultivation poſſible. 


Without good writers, a language will never riſe into eſtimation ; and, 


without eſtabliſhed rules, it cannot be written with propriety. 


F. OR the accompliſhment of theſe important purpoſes, 1 have this day 


founded an inſtitution; and I appoint you, gentlemen, to eſtabliſh laws 
for the conſtruction of the Swediſh language, and to raiſe to perfection 
: that ſtructure, of which 1 . at this time only laid the baſis. 


To effect this, it 1s requiſite that ſcience, genius, learning, and taſte, 
ſhould all concur : but theſe are ſeldom united in one perſon. It became 


neceſſary, therefore, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, compoſed. of members who felt 


an ardent attachment to polite litcrature, and who had devoted their lives 
to its cultivation; of men who, by extenſive learning, had formed their | 
judgments on the knowledge of ages; ; men who, in the higheſt offices of : 
Nate, or in the common intercourſe of ſocial life, had from their infancy | 
refined their taſte, by that accuracy which their high offices require, and : 

by the variety of characters which they have had an opportunity of exa- 


mining ; 3 men who, of neceſſity, muſt attend to preciſion of language, to an 
accurate choice of words, and who, of courſe, muſt acquire that delicacy 


of ſentiment, which appropriates to each term its exact meaning, and 


fixes the limits to which in its application it ought to be confined. 


Ir ſuch a ſociety can accompliſh the great object which I have in 


view, what may we not expect from the inſtitution which I now eſtab- 


liſh, 
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lin, compoſed, as it is, of members ſo reſpeRtable ? TI eſteem it no 
5 trivial glory, chat, under my reign, ſo many noblemen of diſtinction, and 5 

men of eminence in the world of letters, have concurred i in an enterpriſe, 

| which promiſes to reflect fo much honour on the Swediſh language, and > 

from which they will one day derive immortal fame. What may not 

the preſent age expect from an inſtitution, illuminated. in its origin by 


ſuch a conſtellation of genius? But how much more important is the | 


judgment of poſterity ? that poſterity for whom you are to exert your 


talents ; ; who, neither dazzled by the falſe glare of partial commendation , : 


nor deceived by the cloud of contemporary cenſure, will ſee, with a diſtin- 

5 guiſhing « eye, the real value of each man's abilities; of that poſterity, who, 255 
in the annals of the academy, will perceive the fame names, which the 
records of the kingdom have conſigned to the page of hiſtory ; ; who will 
. obſerve, chat the firſt * of the Swediſh ſenators, the firſt among the | 
; founders of a learned ſociety, 1s alſo the firſt member of this academy— | 


2 place which he occupies not only : as an admirer of the liberal arts, but ; 


as a moſt accurate Judge « of every thing connected with taſte and polite 


literature. 


NexT to him may juſtly be mentioned, as a deſerving member of a 


- learned ſociety, a ſenator * now abſent, who, animated i in the career of 


* The ſenator Count HoPKEN, one of the firſt founders of the Academy of Sciences 


at Stockholm in 1739, and firſt member of that of the Belles Lettres when inflituted in 


1753. 


+ The ſenator Count C. F. SenzErrkn. 
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5 learning by that patriotic ardour which illuſtrates every action of his life, 


unites to the beauty of ſtyle the utmoſt delicacy of taſte, and upon whoſe 


talents I ſhould ſtill further enlarge, did I not apprehend that the tribute 
of gratitude, which truth demands at my hands, would be thought a 


ſtudied encomium upon kin; to whom : am indebted for my education. 


T 0 unite, in an advanced age, the moſt ſocial temper of mind and the 


| moſt. clegant taſte for compoſition, with the direction of a political de- 
: partment, which requires more induſtry than abilities, more accuracy 
: than genius—a department which appears even calculated to extinguiſh 
: theſe qualities, is a ſingular circumſtance, a circumſtance which proves 
74 more : powerfully than any encomium, how much that ſenator *, to whom | 


7 15 now allude, is likely to ornament and inſtruct the academy. The 


effects of his genius, preſerved in the tranſactions of the kingdom, have 


already procured him a reputation, which, however, he is deſirous of 


ſharing with this ſociety. 


No perſon, however, can have a better title to become a member of 
an inſtitution, deſtined to purify the Swediſh language, than a noble- 
man who has fo frequently addreſſed the general aſſemblies of the king- 
dom ; who, with ſo elegant an arrangement, ſo luminous a perſpicuity, 


and ſo irreſiſtible an energy, has lo often delivered his ſentiments to his 


* The ſenator Count HERMANS SON, who was twice Preſident of the Exchequer. 
+ The ſenator and field-marſhal Count A. FExsEN, who has been three times Speaker 


to the Diet. 
fellow- 
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fellow-citizens, You revive, my worthy nobles, thoſe times of ancient 
Rome, when the moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens united the culture of the „„ 
i beral arts with the higheſt offices i in the republic; when, with the fame 
9 voice with which they enforced the intereſt of their country, and with 
the fame hand that figned the decrees of the ſenate, they enlightened 5 
: their fellow-citizens, and not only adorned their language by the elegance | 
of their own writings, but eſtabliſhed its permanency on the certain 
foundation of unerring rules. What, indeed, is the purity of a language ? 1 
; What is the beauty of ſtyle? Is it not the expreſſing of clear thoughts 
in conciſe, ſtrong, and perſpicaous terms, to which ambiguous meanings 
0 cannot be aſſi gned, and which exhibit ſentiments in the ſame correct 
7 form in which they riſe upon the mind P Does not every man perceive = 
| the advantage which the public would ee from this accuracy, in 1 
7 whatever moſt eſſentially regards the intereſt and peace of ſociety ? | If : 
treaties, conventions, and laws, were expreſſed i in fixed, indiſputable, and : 
acknowledged terms, they would be no longer expoſed to that obſcurity, 
that doubt, thoſe perpetual explanations, which often, to illuſtrate an ob- 
{cure paſſage, entirely alter the wiſeſt ordinances ; and how many ex- 
amples have we of the inconveniences which ſuch explanations intro- 


duce ! Our c own annals will ſufficiently exemplify this aſſertion. | 


Wirz you, my worthy nobles, thoſe gentlemen are this day united, 
who have both enriched and embelliſhed the Swediſh language; and in 
the midſt of an aſſembly, whoſe talents are conſecrated to the eulogy of 


the national heroes and benefactors, and whoſe anniverſary feſtival 1 is to 


be 
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| "bs celebrated on the birth- day of the great Gusravus-Aborrnvs, how 
can that man be forgotten, whoſe name will ever be inſeparably united 
with that of the illuſtrious hero, whoſe death he has with ſuch pathetic 
elegance lamented | 2 poet *, * who combines the trueſt accuracy of taſte, 7 
with thoſe graces of ſtyle, which his natural ſenfibility, his well known 


probity, and his amiable talents for converſation, have enabled him to 


acquire. 


Tnar accompliſhed ſcholar +, who adorns with ſuch elevated lan 


guage thoſe papers which iſſue from that office of the tate which is 
| under his adminiſtration, and who, in obedience to my commands, has 


written, with ſuch truth and eloquence, the life of an aged and illuſtrious , 


: knight, wha, couuucucing his Carccr of glory under the ALEXANDER of 


of the North, grew grey, and ended his days i in my court: ſuch an author 
has certainly the beſt claim to a diſtinguiſhed ſeat 1 in a ſociety the object 


of which! is eloquence. 


Tur poet t, who, in ſo animated a ſtrain, has celebrated the victories 


of Cn ARLES-GUST Avus; whoſe writings, for more than twenty years, 


* The ſenator Count T. G. OxkNSTIERNA, Firſt Lord of the Bedchamber to his 
Majeſty; Grand Maſter of her Majeſty's Houſehold ; author of an Ode on the death of _ 


GusTavus-ADoLenus, and of many other pieces of great merit. 


+ Mr. de SCHRGDERHEIM, Secretary of State ; author of an Eulogy on Count LiE- 


VEN, Secretary and Marſhal of the kingdom, 


1 Count G. F. GYLLENBORG, author of an Epic Poem entitled De March over the 


OR of The Man-Hater, and many other valuable works. 
. | have 
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; | have adorned the Swediſh language by becoming a | member of this 


ſociety, certainly confers upon it more honour than he receives. 


Tur intereſt of the academy could not have been better conſulted, 
: than by intruſting it to his care, Who! 18 the facred depoſitory * * of my 
F future hope, and that of the nation ; * whoſe agreeable manner of commu- 
: nicating knowledge, whoſe extenſive learning, and acquaintance with 5 
elegant literature, have gained him the eſteem of foreigners, and have 


introduced him to that high confidential ſtation which he now occupies. 5 


To write hiſtory with truth and perſpicuity, requires courage 45 ; well | 

0 learning ; ; to render it elegant and uſeful, requires intelligence, Philo- 
ſophy, and taſte. How extenſive then arc the Claims of that member +, | 
: and what aſſiſtance may we not expect from his ſuperior talents, Who has 


5 already ſo far promoted the ob ect for which the academy i is inſtituted ? 


on this occaſion, it is impoſſible to forget thoſe two poets ; ; of whom, 


the one Ts has, with fo much elegance, introduced the heroes of Homes 


: and Euxiripxs on the Swediſh ſtage, and who has expreſſed, with ſuch 


* Mr. de ROSENSTEIN, Counſellor to the Grand Council of the © Royal Chancery, 


tutor to the Prince Royal. 
+ Mr. de Borix, Counſellor to the Exchequer ; Ather of a work entitled A Shetch of 
the Hi i/tory of the Swed ſh Nation ; and of another On the Swed! ſp Language 18 5 dered with 
"gy to Converſation and Writing. 
} Mr. ADLERBETH, Secretary to the King ; author of the Tragedy of Tohigenia in 
r with choruſes, performed in 1776; and of the Opera of Cora and Alonzo, repre- 


ſented in 1782. 
exquiſite 


r e 
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excuilits ſenſibility, the paſſion of. Cora and ALonzo ; ; the other 93 
who, with all the energy of poetry, has invoked from the grave, if we 


may be allowed the expreſſion, the patriotic ſpirit of Gus ravus Vasa, 


has exhibited that illuſtrious hero, who more than two centuries ago reſ- 


cued our anceſtors from the galling yoke of civil and reli gious bondage, - 
; and brought him before our eyes, once more to receive the glad homage | 


of the Swediſh people. 


Two reſpeQable prelates, whom I have not | the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


upon this occaſion, have a Juſt claim to be ranked amongſt the mem- 
bers of this aſſembly ; the one , at a period when hiſtory was a mere 
chronicle, has recorded, in a manly ſtyle, the exalted actions of Gus ra- 
vus ERIcSoN, and vindicated his ſon from the unjuſt aſperſions with 


which his memory was tained ; the other has þ ny with all the graces of 
eloquence, inculcated divine truth, and, by fulfilling, in the moſt exem-_ 
plary manner, the duties of his important ſtation, has eſſentially improved 


the language, and refined the taſte of the nation. 


* ROM writers thus eminent, the Swediſh language may y expect a new 


and glorious ra. The object which we have in view, is not unworthy 


= Mr. KELLGREN, private Ls to the King: and author of the Lyric Tragedy of 


G Vaſa, performed in 1786, with great ſucceſs. 
+ Dr. CELsvs, Biſhop of Lund, author of The Hi orie of Guns I. and of 
Eric XIV . | 
1 Dr. VixGarD, Biſhop of Gothenburgh, no leſs colebrates for his Sermons on various 
fabje@ts, than for his F uneral Oration on the Death of the late Queen Dowager- 
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the attention of thoſe, who have facrificed he whole of their time to the 


higheſt offices of the ſtate. Nor am I deſtitute of other arguments, to 


juſtify an inſtitution, which i in itſelf poſſeſſes the utmoſt utility. I am 

not unconſcious that there are ſome perſons, who regard literature and 
5 the liberal arts as deſtitute of utility, as a x ſpecies of luxury, Which, being 
calculated only for the amuſement of an effeminate people, ought to be 
baniſhed from a manly and martial nation, Yet, what are the rewards to 
which the valiant aſpire, if not to an immortal reputation 1 What pro- 
bability | is there that the deſerving foldier would facrifice his eaſe, and en- 
dure the invidious lander of his contemporaries, were he not ſupported = 
by the hope, that an enlightened poſterity would render Juſtice to his 5 
fame 5 But how could this expeCtation be indulged, if no men of ge- oy, 
nius exiſted, to deliver down to futnrity the enlogy of heroes? And. to 
an elegant mind, what duty more delightful, what occupation more wor- : 
thy the leiſure of; the ſtateſman, than to revive the memory of illuſtrious 
patriots ? 7 Who can more truly eſtimate the merit of human actions, and 75 
more juſtly repreſent them, than they, who, from their infancy, have 7 
: ſtudied purity of language ; or than they, who, from a long acquaintance 


with the higheſt offices of ſtate, have inen an intimate knowledge of the : 


art of government 2. 


"To honour the memory of great characters, i 1s to exhort their deſcend- 


ants to reſemble them ; it is to proclaim — Warriors, judges, ſtateſmen, 


citizens | you who have inherited the names of heroes, or have ſucceeded 


to their rank, behold the tribute of gratitude which they receive from 


poſterity, and render yourſelves, if poſſible, worthy of equal honours : 


your 
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your names muſt appear before the tribunal of future ages; let not their 
luſtre be obſcured through your degeneracy ; ; it is in your power to render 


them equally renowned. 


| Sven is the i important truſt which 10 now commit to your care. 1 have 


endeavoured to diſcharge my duty: ik, remains for you to fulfil yours. 


While you contemplate with attention the records of paſt ages, you will 


take care to keep i in view the judgment of the future; ; and this conſider- 


ation will not a little enable you to deſerve their applauſe. 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE SWEDISH ACADEMY, 


ON THE TWENTIETH DAY OF DECEMBER 1786, THE ANNIVERSARY 


.OF THE BIRTH=DAY OF 
GUSTAVUS-ADOLPHUS 


„„ 
. on ROSENSTEIN, 


COUNSELLOR To THE GRAND COUNCIL oF THE ROYAL CHANCERY, TUTOR 0 


HIS Re H. THE PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN, PERPETUAL SECRETARY 
| 10 THE SWEDISH ACADEMY, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF THE BELLES LETTRES, HISTORY, 
AND. ANTIQUITIES, KNIGHT OF, THE 
| POLAR STAR. | 
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M. DE ROSENSTEIN. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ta IS a the Academy, for the firſt time, celebrates a feſtival, which, 

annually renovated, will annually preſent its enquires and deciſions to a 
: reſpectable public, whoſe judgment it eſteems, and whoſe approbation it 
5 ambitious of obtaining. Had the choice been left to us, gratitude 


5 without doubt would have induced us to have ſelected, as the epocha of [ 


our anniverſary, the day on which the academy was inſtituted. We 


ſhould by that means have enjoyed a defirable and well-choſen opportu- : 


nity of preſenting thoſe oblations of veneration and love which we owe 
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to our auguſt founder. But, ſince thi commemoration of this inſtitution 
has been confided, as well as the memory of many other great events, 


to the profound, though Glent ſentiments of grateful hearts ; ; ſince it is 
committed to the tardy, but juſt and durable teſtimony of hiſtory, whoſe 2 


voice will ſpeak. to the lateſt poſterity, it is to be preſumed that we ſhall 5 
not be refuſed the privilege of manifeſting the gratitude, veneration, and © 
pleaſure, which animate our breaſts, in beholding the æra of the founda- : 
tion of this academy connected with one of the moſt happy and memo- 
rable days in the annals of our country, the day which gave birth to 
Gus ravus-Aporrnus. : If, without incurring the reproach of ſelf- | 
g complacency, we may be allowed to believe that an eſtabliſhment, deſ- 


tined to cultivate a language of heroes, to excite the poet and the orator 1 


to immortalize the proofs of Swediſh valour, to keep alive among us a 5 
: taſte for the ſublime, the beautiful, the pathetic, the noble, and the na- 
tural; if we ought to believe that ſuch an inſtitution 18 in ſome degree 

- connected with the glory of our country, what name could more forcibly : 

: _ animate us to perſevere in the purſuit of this grand object than that of of 
GusTAvUs-ADOLPHUS eg hero who, among all nations, in all countries = 
and ages, ſuperior to the fluctuation of opinion, will preſerve an everlaſt- 4 
ing claim to the admiration of mankind, and reflect on Sweden the moſt 
brilliant reputation. Where is the man, indeed, whoſe title to immortal 5 
fame was ever better founded than that of the heroic GusTavus- 

Apo HUS ?—A monarch mighty among kings: though receiving a 
kingdom, diſtracted by diſſenſions, and ſurrounded by enemies, he tranſ- 
mitted it to his ſucceſſors in perfect peace, aggrandized by his efforts, 


dreaded 
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dreaded: by the neighbouring potentates, and reſpected hronghout all 


Europe—A monarch mighty among heroes; not for having, like ordinary 


warriors, encountered dangers, triumphed over oppoſition, and ſur- 


mounted difficulties, but becauſe he loved juſtice, becauſe his prudence - 
was not lulled to ſecurity by ſucceſs, becauſe he was never intoxicated by 


proſperity, becauſe his exalted ſpirit never ſubmitted to the larery of his 


paſſions, : and becauſe his exploits ended in reſtoring to the rights of man- 


kind two of the moſt powerful empires on the face of the earth. In 


addition to this, he poſſeſſes a reputation peculiar to himſelf ; a reputation 


which will laſt,” even though at ſome remote period of time, amid the 


| probable revolutions i in the fate of empires, future generations ſhould look 
85 with leſs reſpect on thoſe events which have eſtabliſhed ; a balance between , 


the powers of Europe. He has the faireſt claim to the honour of inven- 5 


- tion, of having given a new face to the art of war, and of ranking in the 


number of his pupils all the great commanders which this quarter of the 


globe has produced ſince that period. Is it neceſlary to add, that huma- 


nity, which ſhudders at the very name of war, cannot raiſe her voice to 


impeach the fame of a hero, whoſe example never inſtructed mankind to 


add to the perils and deſtruction unavoidable. in war; that unjuſtifiable 


cruelty of conduct, which che want of feeling and a ferocious ſelf-intereſt 


too frequently produce ? > 


"Twp remembrance of this day has drawn me into a ſubject much be- 


yond my feeble powers: but before I quit it, I muſt beg leave to improve 


the opportunity, by expreſſing a fervent — the language and 
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the polite literature of the Swediſh nation, under the aufpices which it 


now enjoys, attain their ſummit by a progreſs as rapid as did our mili- 


tary glory in the reign of Gusravuvs-Aporrnus! This i is no preſump- 


tuous wiſh, if we recollect the advances which the Swediſh language has 
already made, and if we advert to the preſent ſtate of literature among 
us. We have inſtances, in which our language has expreſſed, with an 


energy worthy of Greece and Rome, and perhaps ſurpaſſing every mo- 


dern language, the moſt bold, ſublime, and generous ſentiments of liberty. 


We have heard it, by the irreſiſtible power of eloquence, diſſipate preju= _ 
dices, convey truths, ſuppreſs one ſenſation, excite another, ſubdue i inve- 
terate antipathics, recal unanimity; warm, excite, tranſport; and, by its 1 
. varied and yet united effects, infuſe into the mind acquieſcence and con- | 

viction. We poſſeſs. compoſitions of the utmoſt excellence in point of R 

| lucid order, force, depth of thought, chaſtity of expreſſion, neatneſs, har- 3 

mony, elegance, and variety of ſtyle. Some are diſtinguiſhed by that 


vigour, and that preciſion of genius, in which the ancients excelled, and 


| which the moderns have found ſo difficult to attain. It i is worthy of no- 


tice, that the authors who have charmed the public moſt, are thoſe who ; 
have had the leaſt occaſion to adopt foreign expreſſions. | Our poetry, We 
can tert without partiality, is in a higher degree of perfection than the 


poetry of moſt other nations at the period when they began to cultivate 


their language. The epic poem, the ode, the drama, evince that the 


Swediſh language is ſublime, maſculine, pathetic, flexible, and ſonorous 1 


while our Philoſophic poems prove it energetic, ingenious, clear, and ex- 
preſſive. In Aris and . (it is allowable to cite this maſterly per- 


formance, 
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formance, ſince its author! 18 no . the fire, the impetuoſity of love, 
the language of ſentiment, the riches of nature, and the power of beauty, 
8 are felt and acknowledged. In other poetic compoſitions, tenderneſs, 
vivacity, ſportiveneſs, and warmth, have united with terms the moſt ex- 

: preflive of delicate love, of refinement, of raillery, and of mirth. Our ſa- 
tire is not deſtitute of point, our tales are not wanting in elegance, nor our 
fables deficient i in a noble fimplicity of ftyle. If ſome branches of Swediſh 

. literature remain ful uncultivated, if ſeveral have not attained to matu- 

| rity, we have every reaſon to hope that the Period « of their perfection will 
ſoon arrive; ſince the experience of hiſtory informs us, that genius never 


fails to flouriſh when foſtered by the dew of royal munificence. 


Ini is ; not, ec as a collective body, chat he academy can expect ; 


to enrich our language with thoſe maſterpieces which are Rill wanting to 
our literature : ſach works can only be produced by the fire and force 
of a ſingle genius. But . among the members of this learned ſociety, | 
ſome appear, who have received from the hand of nature ſuperior abili- 
ties, Who, from a knowledge of men and an acquaintance with books, 
have acquired a ſolid taſte, and have been encouraged by public approba- 
tion—by what new degree of force will they be animated, when incited in 


the carecr of glory by him to whoſe hands the nation has committed the 


taſk of rewarding merit ? Should even the glory of arriving at the ſub- 


limeſt heights of Parnaſſus be reſerved to no perſon of our number, yet 


we cannot deceive ourſelyes when we preſume, that the recompenſes 


we diſtribute may one day excite a genius, who ſhall reach the point 


which 
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which we have as yet been unable to attain ; that the ſituation which we 
now occupy, and the advantages which are attached to it, may operate on 
that genius as powerful motives to double his activity, to repel the inſults ” 
of i ignor ant contempt, to vanquiſh deſpair, and to prevent his yielding to 
diſguſt at the fight of that injuſtice which fo frequently diſcourages the 
riſing talents of men of merit. Some, indeed, from the impulſe of their 
ir reſiſtible mental powers, and actuated by a conſciouſneſs of their own - 


- abilities, have dared and ſurmounted every obſtacle. But how much Wo 


- greater is the number of thoſe, whoſe talents have been cruſhed under the 


preſſure of diſtreſs, or whoſe genius has been buried i in oblivion ! What 2 
_ claſs of men require more encouragement than men of letters 7 What i * 
the end and object of their toils? It is not gain, except as far as an un- b 
equal diſtribution of riches induces the poor to conſider : as wealth that 
which merely ſuffices to ſupply the exigencies of life. Still leſs i is it their FE: 
object to arrive at court promotion, which to them muſt be unſolicited, 
Is it then fame? Undoubtedly. But from whom do they expect it? 


from their contemporaries, or from poſterity ? It they aſpire at the en- 


joyment of reputation during their life-time, at what an exorbitant rate 


muſt it be obtained ? * How many vexations and diſappointments are they 5 


condemned to undergo ? They muſt oppoſe a ſpirit of pride, which be- 


holds every ſurrounding object with infinite contempt ; they muſt en- 


counter 1gnorance, which affects to judge of what it does not underſtand; 


| : they muſt combat with prejudice and narrowneſs of mind, whoſe charac- 
teriſtic is ſelfiſhneſs : they muſt be vulnerable to envy, which delights in 


calumniating merit, and to levity, which facrifices every thing to the | 


tem ptation 
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temptation of a jeſt. T he idle of every kind, who wiſh to augment their 


own number, deny the utility of literature; and the effuſions of genius 


are expoſed to the deciſions of that claſs of men, Who, moving in a more 


| exalted ſphere, affect to regulate the opinions of others, but are themſelves 
. too enervated to feel, too much diſtracted to reflect before they pronounce | 
Ts ſentence, too little alive to the pleaſure of exiſtence to be capable of 


amuſement, or, if rouſed for a moment from their lethargy, ſoon revert to 


their wonted indifference, and repeat their uſual deciſion, equally ſhort and 


equally judicious V, Bat tedious * 


T: DIVERT with pleaſure your attention from a picture which happily 


will not in future find an archetype among us. The opening proſpect 


of Swediſh lirerature is highly agreeable ; ; and our functions would be 


equally ſo, were they confined to the obligations of contributing, accord- 8 


ing to our abilities, to the progreſs of literature, to the encouragement of 


| riſing genius, and to the taſk of exploring and honouring thoſe who have ET 
arrived at a maturity of merit. But we have another field to cultivate— 


a field, the thorns and briars of which would ſoon deter the courage of 


a fngle genius — a field which the public cannot cultivate, becauſe they 


could never agree on the manner in which it ought to be improved, and 


which a ſingle man could never clear, becauſe he would be perpetually | 


expoſed to the miſtakes of prejudice and ſelf-love. You cannot but per- 


eeive, gentlemen, that I ſpeak of that grammar, which the academy is 


directed to compoſe. The difficulties attached to this labour need not be 


recapitulated to you, to whom they are well known; nor to the en- 


lightened | 
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lightened public that ſurround us, who are too equitable not to ſee that 
much time will be required before a work of ſo much difficulty can be | 
| carried to perfection. But, what affords to me, who am one day to con- 


f gn to the annals of hiſtory the labours of this ſociety, the greateſt plea- 


ſure i is the conviction 1 entertain of your zeal for the public good, your 


averſion to all uſurped authority, your deſign to eſtabliſh your deciſions on 


the baſis of the moſt correct criticiſm, and to commit their truth or fal- 


| lacy £ to the touchſtone of argument and reaſon. 


Ir on a future 7 we mould be happy enough to eſtabliſh, on a folid 
baſis, the orthography of our language, the certain principles and rules of 


2 compoſition, and to procure to the Swedes what they are ill 3 in want of, _ 


2 compleat dictionary-ſhall we then have acquitted ourſelves of all chat 
the public have a right to expect from the Swediſh academy? ? No, gen- 5 
tlemen, the honour which our ſociety has of being diſtinguiſhed by the 

national name, impoſes upon us duties of a permanent nature. We are 
bound to the utmoſt of our power to maintain the genuine character of | 
the language, which, like the nation, is maſculine, bold, elevated, and : 
ſerious. We are bound to exhibit in our works an example of reſpect =: 
religion, for the government, for the nation, and for morality ; ; to prevent, 
as far as depends upon our activity and influence, youthful genius from 
: being deluded by the ignis fatuus of fugitive fame, and facrificing to the 5 


ambition of wit, the intereſt of religion, the ſentiments of decency, and 


the duties of a citizen. 


CoNvVINCED 
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' ConviNnceD of your earneſt deſire to devote yourſelves to your ſeveral 


duties, I have here taken the liberty of ſketching them to your view. 


One ſtill remains, of all, perhaps, the moſt difficult; 1 mean the preſer- 5 


vation of taſte. What is taſte ? Where are the judges of taſte ? Is it 
the public ? The public are liable to be ſeduced. Were it not fo, taſte 


would be privileged from corruption. Is it the race of authors? T hey 


. ſubject to errors and miſtakes; and their blemiſhes ſerve frequently to 
miſlead others. Shall it be a ſociety ? Who has inveſted chem with a 
right, which no ſovereign can aſſume? 1 it an individual ? Who has 
conferred this honour upon him ? The foundations of taſte are, how- 
ever, not the leſs certain; and her temple reſts upon two immoveable 
pillars—F celing, which invents without the aid of reflection, and Reaſon, | 
which ſubjects every thing to her enquiry. But it will be alledged, that 
feeling and reaſon are not unfrequently at variance with Sch other. I 
will, however, venture to aſſert, that they are never r ſo much in oppoſition | 
as not to be eaſily reconciled, except it be amongſt thoſe, whoſe exalted 
opinion of their own abilities prompts them to prefer their own individual x 
taſte to the ſenſe of the public, and their own ſentiments to the ſentiments. 


of others. Amongſt different nations, we may indeed diſcover a differ- 


ence of taſte ; but all enlightened countries agree in the eſſential prin- 


ciples. An individual, who ſhould take his own caprice for a guide, may 


be diſguſted with VIRGIL ; ; another may condemn Ovid as too frivolous, 


and blame BoIlLEAU for his frigidity ; - a third may condemn QuINAuL' T, 


'becauſe he is effeminate : but the majority of genuine connoiſſeurs will 


ever read with pleaſure and admiration the Aneid, the Metamorphoſes, the 


> NT works 
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works if Winnt and the Operas of QuixauLT. It muſt indeed be 
allowed, that writers of a bad taſte have frequently found readers, and : 
even admirers: but poſterity has never failed to condemn their works to 5 


i eternal oblivion ; and their names are known only * che victorious plea- 5 


fantries of contemporary critics. 


PrnmiT me, gentlemen, to make one obſervation in this place, which 7 


time will not, however, permit me to develope at full length. The 


5 hiſtory of letters evinces, that the falſe taſte which has preceded the 

5 brilliant ages of literature, has ever been eradicated by the true ; but that | 

after a purity of taſte had triumphed for ſome time, a bad taſte, different 8 
from the firſt, began to inſinuate itſelf, increaſed by little and little and = 


at laſt obtained an evil aſcendancy. 


Tur literature of this country has not yet arrived at that point, from 


which, according to the ordinary fate of human labour, a fall is to bs -- 


feared. But are we therefore exempt from danger ? It muſt not be diſ- 
femblad. that the cultivation of the Belles Lettres amongſt us commenced 
at a period later than with other. nations, who, on account of priority, ; 
have acquired in ſome degree the right of ſerving us as models. But if 


amongſt ſome of theſe nations the corruption of taſte be alceady com- 


menced; if a people, whoſe compoſitions have been praiſed for purity i 


0 of taſte, exquiſite elegance, and ſimple grace, begin already to degenerate 


into a ſtyle affected, turgid, and diſgraced with quaint conceit and far- 
fetched ornaments ; if a nation, eee by vigorous thoughts and 


energetic 
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energetic expreſſions, exhibits no longer its ancient, maſculine, and ner- 


vous taſte, and has at the ſame time the mortification of ſeeing that in 
ſeveral countries abroad writers pretend to reſemble their celebrated au- 
thors, by 1 imitating their defects and their ſingularities; if amongſt another 
nation, who have propoſed nature and the feelings of the heart as the 
principal objects of their literature, authors ſhould be found, who a 

accuſed, not unjuſtly, of having overcharged their i images and SR ; 
| if all theſe defects really exiſt amongſt thats nations, ought it not to be 
| our firſt care to preſerve ourſelves from the contagion of their example, 
and ſhould we not be careful to examine whether any of thoſe blemiſhes 


begin already t to infect our literature? 


15 AM not preſumptuous enough to decide the queſtion; but I will only 7 
; alk; Have we always been careful to diſtinguiſh our own feelings from the 
ſentiments which we may expect to excite in others; the ſenſe which 
we may attach internally to our expreſſions, from the ſenſe in which the ö 
ſame expreſſions will moſt probably ſtrike our readers ; and our own ſelf- 
complacency, from the approbation of the public? Have we never miſ- 
; taken an empty prodigality of exclamation for the language of paſſion, 
confuſion for genius, obſcurity for depth, and bombaſt for ſablimity ? 


5 Have we always well examined what additions the prevailing thought 


and principal ſentiment will bear, without being weakened and concealed 


by the acceſſory expreſſions, which ſhould only ſerve to throw a greater 


light upon the firſt, and to ove 1 more life to the latter ? 
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Wno ſhall reply to theſe queſtions ? 1 If we addreſs ourſelves to literary 


men, we ſhall find them divided in opinion : but if, in order to decide 

this queſtion, we call to our aſſiſtance an art, which has the moſt exact f 
reſemblance to the Belles Lettres, at leaſt to poetry, the painter will in- 
form us, that he is permitted to conceal on the canvas a part of the : 


thought, but that it is never allowable to milead the ſpectator by glaring 


; colours and falſe light. If we conſult nature, ſhe will inſtru us that 


the paſſions have a tone which excites an emotion proportioned to their | 
| energy ; ; but that this tone becomes diſguſting and unpleaſant, if raiſed : 
too high. Nature alſo tells us, that the Alps excite admiration, not 
when clouds conceal them from our view, but when the excurſive eye N 
. meets with no obſtacle but the towering immenſity of the mountain. As 
for us, there is another mode of deciding the queſtion : =; it is to regard 
with diffidence our own opinion, and to turn our eyes to thoſe immortal 0 
5 works, which, conſecrated by the unanimous. approbation of ſacceſlive : 


ages, of various nations and periods differing i in character, have acquired 5 


a right to be regarded as the models of 1 and taſte. 5 
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A SUMMARY OF THE AUTHOR'S PLAN. 


A View of the F Juffuation af Opinin reſpecting the Belles Lettres, , of 


which, however, the Author contends, the Principles are as certain "as." 


thoſe of the Generality of Sciences —Objettions 70 the 7 endency of Polite 
Literature confi dered. —D ferent T beories concerning them —4 middle 5 


Plan propyſed. —T he Advantage which may be derived from a theare- : 
tical Knowledge of elegant Learnin g. —An Anfoer fo ſome Objections . 
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OBSERVATIONS 


oN 
TASTE AND POLITE LITERATURE, 
17 


Ir the opinions of mankind are unſtable, wavering, and contradictory; ; 
if two perſons, whoſe manner of thinking perfectly coincides, are as diffi- 
cult to be found, as two whoſe features have a perfect reſemblance, there | 
ſeems at firſt view to be no ſubject, to which this obſervation is more | 
appoſite, than to Taſte and the Belles Lettres. There are ſciences, which, 
founded on the cleareſt evidence of our ſenſes, are certain not only in 
their principles, but in their conſequences. There are others, in which 


experience has rendered at leaſt ſome truths indiſputable, Hiſtory, which 


reſts 
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reſts on the veracity of teſtimony; becomes certain, when this veracity 


cannot be called in queſtion, The abſtract ſciences, it is true, which pretend 


: to elevate our meditations beyond the compaſs of the ſenſes, have not ſe]- 
dom partaken of that diſtraction which too commonly infeſts the minds of 
thoſe who cultivate them. By fixing the memory of words, and by marking 
the boundary where enquiry ſhould ſtop and i ignorance be acknowledged, : 


Philoſophy however has been able to evince, that the various opinions which 


prevail among mankind, ariſe from terms rather than from things. 5 cer- 


tainty has not hence been attained, a limit at leaſt has been placed to con- 


: jecture, ſubtilty, and confuſion. Placed i ina rank too elevated to be ſubjected 


to the inveſtigation of an ignorant and unreflecting multitude, the {ſciences 
are in general not expoſed to their raſh and injudicious deciſions. | The 
- ſucceſs of theſe ſuperior branches of ſtudy has depended upon enlightened 
minds, whoſe conteſts, though diſgraceful to literature, yet, as they are 


conducted by a ſyſtematic « chain of reaſoning, and reſt on fixed principles, 


may poſſibly admit of being reconciled. 


Or all theſe advantages Polite Literature appears on the firſt view * 
be deſtitute. Though calculated to excite the beſt feelings of the human 

= heart, the imagination is ſubject not only to the criticiſm of man- 

kind, but to what is ſtill more vague and changeable, their humours. : 


: By theſe ſtandards deciſions « are given. Senſibility ought to be a ſure : 


guide: yet how variable are e the feelings of men On different perſons 
how different their effects! How many ſchemes have been put in prac- 
tice to ſtifle their voice, and to miſlead their dictates? Do they not 


themſelves 
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themſelves frequently require the Aten of reaſon and experience ? 


How much, conſequently, do the judgments of mankind differ reſpecting 


works of taſte? One man condemns what another praiſes: what ſome | 


N deem worthy of fame, others conſign to oblivion. The individual fre- 


quently differs from himſelf : youth is enchanted by that, which loſes 5 


part of 1 its influence in maturer years, and in old age becomes unpleaſant. 


A Whole nation adores an author who i is deſpiſed by another : though dei- 
fied in England, SHAKESPEARE is ridiculed on the other fide of the 
Channel. To the taſte of Europeans, authors are re diſguſtful who excite 
the veneration of Oriental nations. A work, which i in one century has 


obtained the higheſt. encomiums, in the next is ſcarcely known, or if 45 


known, it is s only to be contemned. 


Tn HE changes allo which taſte has undergone, ſeem to afford another 


argument againſt the certainty of! its principles. How numerous are the 


judges who pretend to decide on ſubjects of taſte ? With reſpect to ma- 


thematical works, the value 1s determined only by mathematicians. 


| Though 3 in the practice of their art, phyſicians are compelled to ſuffer 


an unworthy competition, yet their writings are not criticiſed, except by 


thoſe who poſſeſs ſome knowledge of medicine. The philoſopher i is either 


not read, or read only by philoſophers: : ſhould uninſtructed readers attempt 


to peru ile uch an author, they are generally polite enough to conclude, 


L that his work, though above their . may poſſibly poſſeſs 
truth and utility. 
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Fax from experiencing the ſame degree of candour are the votaries of 
elegant learning ; for who does not eſteem himſelf ſufficiently qualified 
to judge of what is beautiful, ſublime, and pathetic ? The Belles Lettres 
are deſtined to amuſe : : whoever, therefore, is in ſearch of amuſement, ' 

will condemn. a work which deceives his expectations. : It would be i in 

vain to plead the utility of ſuch a performance; 14 quality Which even the 
moſt finiſhed works of taſte are hardly allowed to poſſeſs. With che ut- 
moſt freedom every one praiſes. and condemns : - hence BolLeau Was | 
prompted to ſay, and of the votaries of elegant learning he faid truly, that 
every author i is the dave of the purchaſer of his work. 


In oppoſition, however, to his true Paine of the deſtiny of the Belles | 
Tettres, another equally true may however be exhibited ; 12 a picture which 


appears to deſtroy the arguments already advanced. 


BenoLD the fame of Homes, VIROII, and Hon acr-—of DxMos- 
THENES and Cronnoupf Tuvcvplprs, Livy, and Tacrrus, reſting | 
on the foundation of ages, unſhaken by any hoſtile attacks, victorious 


even over ridicule, that moſt formidable of all weapons which can be : 


directed wr f genius. 


| FREQUENT thoſe theatres where mankind meet to be delighted, where 
the emotion of one inſenſibly kindles ſympathy in the breaſt of another, 
where praiſe frequently precedes judgment. Find an audience, if there 


exiſt ſuch a one, which has nature for its guide, whoſe object is pleaſure, 


whoſe 
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| whoſe averſion is Hulneſs ; ; who think it no diſparagement to follow the 


dictates of the heart, nor affect by criticiſm a ſtudied & pan of genius, 


OßskRVR chis mib diffolved 3 in tears at the fate of Britannicus, the = 
grief of Andromache, the danger which threatens Tphigenia : behold them 
appalled with terror at the alarming ſituation of Merope : ſee them glows- 
ing with patriotic zeal and the love of liberty, while they liſten to the : 
generous ſentiments of Emilia and the elder Horatius : : obſerve them 
petrified with horror on beholding the dreadful cup in which Atreus ; 
Preſents to Thyeftes the blood of his unhappy lon. 


Remark alſo the triumphs of the Comic Muſe, and obſerve the fame 


| aſſembly making the vaulted To reſound with ſhouts and acclamations 


at the exhibition of Harpagon, or the Miter, Fourdain, Diaforius, and T he 


Learned Ladies : attend to the univerſal burſts of applauſe, when, after 
expoſing the folly of an author's reciting his compoſitions i in public, Vadius 
draws from his pocket his own verſes : : obſerve a ſimilar effect, when 
N prancaleu miſtakes for a mere theatrical repreſentation a real interview 
| between a father and ſon. Who i is ſo inſenſible as to be a ſpeckator of the 

character of Ari je, the Hypocrite, or the Boaſter, without at once ima- 
n himſelf on the great theatre of the world ? 


"TRUTH is the life of all, : and thence the beautiful and ſublime de- 


rive their force ; and, whether pleaſed. in the Cloſet, or raviſhed in the 
playhouſe, by the maſterpieces of CORNEILLE, Racine, VoLTAIRE, 


T2 MoLIERE, 
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MOoLIERE, or PiRoN, which of you can refuſe to theſe authors a perfect | 
knowledge of the human heart, a e of genius, beauty of mk and 
a taſte purified and correct ? $ 


Or the power of eloquence among the ancients we are not ignorant. Z 
: We remember DzMosTHENES by his oratory arming a puſillanimous and 
enervated people, extorting admiration from a rival while he drove him 
into exile : CIcRRO governing a turbulent and wavering multitude, and 
5 melting to compaſſion and forgiveneſs the obdurate purpoſe of Cd 5 
himſelf, At ſo conſiderable a diſtance of time, under circumſtances ſo | 
different, the ſpeeches of theſe immortal orators ill produce impreſſions = 
which preſerve their fame unrivalled in the eſtimation of thoſe whoſe | 
imaginations can tranſport chem to the ann of Greece and Rome. YT 
Can any one fancy himſelf living before the battle of Cheronæa, and 
peruſe the Oration of DrxosrINTS againſt Pnirir, without forming > 
an ardent wiſh to behold Athens declare war againſt the Macedonian 


Conqueror ? Who, in 1 reading ToLLY, is not the partizan of Man- 5 


cILus? 


WI ru leſs frequent and leſs conſiderable opportunities for exertion, 
modern eloquence often diſplays ſtriking proofs of its efficacy. So deeply 
affected were the auditors of BossVET at his Diſcourſe on the Death of 
the Ducheſs of ORLEANS, that after pronouncing the words, ce the 
1 Princeſs i is no more, he was obliged to pauſe for ſome time, to allow 


to the tears and fighs of the aſſembly an undiſturbed utterance, The 


mela ncholy 
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melancholy viciſſitudes of worldly bliſs, pomp, and glory, are exhibited in 
fuch a pathetic view in this maſterly night-piece, that it cannot be con- 


templated without exciting congenial emotions : nor can the eulogy, con- 


ſecrated by the ſame ſublime genius to the memory of the great Cox px, 


be peruſed without venerating the character of the hero and the exalted 


genius of the orator, without experiencing feelings equally ſtrong, though 


oppoſite, i in contemplating the dignity and the inſignificance of man. 


— 


Amone free nations, in the aſſemblies af the people or of their repre- 
ſentatives, eloquence frequently produces effects not inferior to thoſe 
which were exhibited in ancient times. At the reconciliation of } jarring 
opinions, 1 unanimous applauſe has often confeſſed a power operating upon 
mankind more ftrongly than prepoſſeſſi ons, more effectually than ſelf- 


intereſt. It i 1 unneceſſary to recur to foreign countries, to exemplify a an 


affertion atteſted by our own annals and our own experience. 


IN reading the pathetic ſpeech of the firſt Gus Avus to the ſtates of the 
kingdom, do we not burſt into tears as warm, and breathe forth bleſſings 


as fervent, as thoſe excited by that great monarch, when for the laſt time 


he addreſſed the Swediſh people. Eloquence, the ſceptre of GusTavus- 


ADOLPHUS, ſupported. the throne of CrnanLes-GusTAvus. By elo- 


quence, SEN BOC k, a name worthy 1 to rank with that of kings, inſpired 


courage into huſbandmen, converted them into warriors, and obtained re- 


lief to the kingdom from thoſe very hands which diſcontent and avarice 


ſeemed determined to cloſe. 
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ON our own experience I am not permitted to dwell, convinced that . 


the feelings of this aſſembly render every illuſtration unneceſſary *. 


Or the univerſal « energy of literature many other proofs might be ad- : 


5 duced. Authors might be mentioned, who are peruſed with freſh delight 
F by every 1 nation. From moſt of the branches of elegant learning examples 


and illuſtrations might be adduced, were 1 not confined to the moſt 


I has been obſeryed, in a miſeellany entitled Mclanges de Litterature Sucdoiſe, publiſhed 
at Paris in 1788, that the firſt Swediſh poets have ever been found among the firſt order 
of the State ; and we may alſo remark, that ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Vasa, 


eloquence Jus been inſeparable from the name of GusTAvU 6. 


It was eloquence, which, raiſing GusTavus-EricsoN from the rank of a private gen- _ 


tleman, placed him on the throne ; it was the eloquence of Vasa which reſcued Sweden 
from foreign tyranny, and which, ſince that propitious period, has not ceaſed to be the 
N tutelary genius of that kingdom. Of this GusTAvus III. has afforded more than one 
| ſtriking proof, eſpecially when at the Revolution, which he effected in 1772, he declared 
with energy, that he aſpired only to be the firſt citizen of a free nation —GusTAvUs, 


for whom the ſecret and inſidious attempts of an ambitious neighbouring Court, by en- 


deayouring to revive the hydra which he defeated in %, have ſerved only to prepare 


materials for new triumphs. 


His illuſtrious brother, CHARLEs, Duke of Faden nis; crowned with the youthful - 


glory of a victory obtained over the valour of the veteran GREIGH, returned from the 
boiſterous fields of martial renown, to Teſtore tranquillity to a no leſs ſtormy ocean at - 
home. After baving given his fellow- citizens proofs of yalour, he gave them alſo an ex- 


ample of loyalty. By a ſpeech diſtinguiſhed for its nervous ſimplicity, he infuſed into the 


boſom of his audience the patriotic flame that burns in his own. He exemplified Qu1x- 
TILIAN's obſervation, that the heart is the only ſource of true eloquence Fo 
+ Pedtus eſt quod diſertos facit. 
Remark of the Tranſlator: 


remarkable 
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remarkable. Thoſe impreſſions only I have pointed out, which, being - 
fleet and volatile, ſtand in need of a certain principle, to become general 

and laſting. I have omitted obſervations reſpecting general taſte, as they 
would carry us into reſearches of a nature too abſtruſe for the preſent : 


£7 occaſion. 


Bur how ſhall we account t for the oppoſite forms i in which this ſubjeR 
preſents itſelf ? In one view ſo much certainty, fo much doubt in the 
other. By what means ſhall we reconcile the conſonant ſentiments of 
nations with the diverſity of their taſte ; the unaltered admiration with 
the varied judgments of ages; the uniform effects recorded, with the 
opinions maintained in converſation reſpedting the invincible authority of 
| faſhion R What hall we fay to the carpings of critics, to the condemna- 
6 tion of the unfeeling, to the remarks of the ignorant, to the exaggeration 


of enthuſiaſts, and to the cold preciſion of philoſophers ? 


PrRHAPs, concluding at firſt ſight that theſe contrarieties are irrecon- 5 


cileable, we ſhall regard taſte and literature either with that careleſs in- 
difference, that wavering uncertainty ſo eaſily adopted by the unthinkin g. 
or by that ſyſtematic ſcepticiſm which philoſophers find it ſo difficult to 


| avoid. Moſt of the diſputes upon this ſubject, I am however willing to 
hope, might be prevented, and ſome degree of certainty obtained, if, by 


inveſtigating the cauſes of variance, thoſe which conſtantly operate were 


diſtinguiſhed from thoſe derived from ignorance, prejudice, and folly ; if, 


by fixing the meaning of words and ideas, we could trace opinions to 


their ſource, 
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A SENSE of the otility of ſuch a deſign has prompted me to attempt a 
ſubject, which, although accurately inveſtigated by foreign writers, ſeems 
not, in our own country, to have met with the attention it deſerves. 2 


| Since, as s ſecretary to the academy, I am, on ſolemn occaſions, permitted 
to deliver my ſentiments before ſo reſpectable an aſſembly, that privilege, 5 
1 preſume, cannot be uſed more agreeably to my fellow academicians, | 
than when, under the guidance of thoſe models, which they have thought 
worthy of conſulting, I endeavour to diſcriminate the grand principles of 
taſte, and to determine the e of certainty of which b they: are ſuſ⸗ 
oeptible. 


IN executing this deſign, I diſcharge at the fame time the moſt delight- 5 
ful of duties, by expreſſing the gratitude of the academy to its auguſt i 
founder and generous protector, as this cannot be more forcibly exhibited 
than by procuring eſteem for purſuits which he vouchſafes to encourage. Wy, 

This eſteem muſt be ſupported by certainty and conviction. Though 
perpetually expoſed to deceit and error, man, thirſting after truth, cannot 
reſt from painful reſearch till he arrives at ſome. undoubted concluſion. 
The moſt enchanting pleaſures vaniſh, when we begin to diſbelieve their 
principles. On the leaſt ſuſpicion of fallacy, our adoration is converted 
into contempt. Behold that idol, to whom with profound veneration the 
_ proſtrate million look up : deſtroy the perſuaſion of its divinity, and ſud- 
denly the mighty god will change to a ſhapeleſs block of marble, and not 5 
a ſingle worſhipper will approach his deſolated ſhrine, 
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In the courſe of my experience, I have i met with many who affect to 


deſpiſe the enthuſiaſm of literature. The thoughtleſs and inſenſible ridi- 


cule pleaſures which they cannot reliſh ; by ſheer and ridicule they en- 


deavour to conſole themſclves for praiſes which provoke their envy, and 


thus endeavour to ſtifle that ſecret and uneaſy feeling which | is excited by 
a conſciouſneſs of their own imbecility. Men of ſenſe often deny their 
applauſe to works of genius, becauſe deſtitute of that truth and certainty, 
which they think alone entitled to their eſteem. Philoſophers I have 


ſeen guilty of the ſame injuſtice : : thoſe philoſophers I mean, who, afſum- 
ing, without really deſerving that honourable title, miſtake for a know- 
ledge of human nature a cavilling diſpoſition ; who, incapable of deriving 
* from philoſophy the advantages it 18 able to produce, know neither how 
: to praiſe nor to condemn. with impartiality, ignorant as they are, that 
there are few objects which do not in ſome degree merit the attention of 
a ſage. Politicians alſo have thought it their duty to condemn elegant 
learning as uſeleſs and i injurious to ſociety. More than one PLATo, more 
than one Jean Jacaurs Roussr au, have wiſhed to baniſh literature 


from their republic ; though few have had the addreſs to turn againſt the 


object of their proſcriptions thoſe burniſhed arms of rhetoric, which thoſe 


celebrated writers received from the arſenal of thoſe very arts which they 
5 affect to deſpiſe. 


IT would be a treſpaſs upon your time to beſtow on iznorance argu- 


ments intelligible only to candid minds. But ſince I venture to defend the 


ſtudy of literature, it will be proper to anſwer ſome objections offered 


G . againſt 
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againſt its nature and tendency. This will be the more requiſite, as it . 
Will afford me an opportunity of entering more minutely into the ſpirit of 


ſo intereſting a ſcience, 


By mentioning ſcience, a word which many will think improperly a 


applied, 1 am apprehenſive of expoſing this ſubject to one of the moſt 5 


formidable objections, its want of a ſolid foundation. Knowing no cer- 


tain principles, it is alledged, by which to eſtimate the merit of a ſingle 


—- : work of taſte, how much leſs ſhall we : be able to eſtabliſh a general theory 


for the fine arts Though with a view to effect this, numberleſs works 


have been written; though in all ages, mankind, ſpeaking of a general 0 


taſte, have endeavoured to point out its rules; though a modern nation Eos 


has given to this ſcience a new appellation * . yet many, I doubt not, re- 8 


garding ſuch attempts as frivolous, deny the reality of a general taſte, 
85 conſider rules rather as the ſhackles than as the guides of genius, and 
5 ridicule that credulity which eagerly graſps at a ſhadow. Let | it however 


be our endeavour to o paſs a more equitable ſentence. 


ParvIOUSLY to define Taſte and Polite Literature would be incon- 
fiſtent with our intentions. If the eſſay which I meditate mould be for- 
tunate enough to find readers, at leaſt they ſhall not accuſe me of obtrud- 
ing my own opinions. Aſpiring to nothing further than to direct the 
reader to exerciſe his ſenſibility and judgment, I ſhall only premiſe, that, 


5 The Theory of Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts is called in Germany Efthotc, i. e. 
applying to the feelings. 


& | 7 | nd SY 
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independent of other qualities, Polite Literature eminently poſſeſſes the 


power of pleaſing, and that Taſte i is the faculty which enables us to judge 
of that power. 


Tnosr who have written concerning Polite Literature and Taſte i in 


| general, have purſued two very different Lake 


FRO works of genius, poſſeſſed of an eſtabliſhed reputation, ſome 


authors have deduced rules for compoſition ; ſuppoling that admiration 


will always attend upon what has acquired applauſe, and regarding deci- 


ſions already pronounced, as documents for the formation of our ſenti- 


ments, by an attention to which we may anticipate the opinions of ſuc- 


: ceeding ages. Without ſeeming to have entirely forgotten that an unerr= 


4 ing Judgment can only be derived from an intuitive knowledge of nature, 


| they have in general truſted too implicitly to the authority 3 


opinion. It i is, however, by a as attention to nature alone, that a per- 
ſon can learn to animate his own writings, or to read with instruction the 


works of others. , 


RD N f to this ſource of genuine ſcience, others indeed, by an 


appeal to nature, have fixed upon this as the only criterion by which to 


decide upon the talents of authors, and the taſte of readers. 


Or theſe two modes of judging, the former has neceſſarily preceded 


the latter, which is doubtleſs the moſt reaſonable. Both, however, are 
liable to extremes. 3 3 
G 2 By 
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By repreſe ain compoſitions of acknowledged merit as infallible mo- 2 


dels for imitation, excluſive rules have been conſtituted, which, warping 


the powers of the mind, inſtead of giving them freer ſcope, clip the ſoaring 


pinions of fancy, Rifle all vigour of ſentiment, and ſmother the flame of : 
genius. Hence ariſe critics, who, equally uſcleſs to the worl d, an 4 inju- : 
rious to literature, check the riſing talents of youth, imbitter the plea- = 


| ſures of maturer years, and ſeem only calculated to deprive readers of that 


ſatisfaction they would otherwiſe feel, and authors of that fame which too 


commonly is their only recompenſe. 


Tnoss, | on the contrary, whoſe endeavours have been always directed 


to diſcover in the human mind the principles of taſte, have written MA 
5 manner often totally deſtitute of that taſte which they pretend to define, 
characterized by didacti dulneſs. Such works have prompted youthful 


genius to turn diſdainfully aſide from inſtruction, which could neither 


elevate the fancy, nor intereſt the heart. 


To ſome favourite models the one party ſacrifices experience, the other 


to ſyſtems ; ; the one deſpiſes groundleſs and exceptionable rules, the other 


rejects principles and conſequences becauſe inapplicable. 


E extremes thus ehibited. will doubtleſs, to reflefting 
minds, ſuggeſt an intermediate mode of judging, partaking of the advan- 
tages of both, and free from the inconveniences of either. At once 


philoſophical and elegant, this method may, with claſſic models, unite 


inveſtigation, 
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inveſtigation, reaſoning with feeling, a veneration for works of extraor- 


dinary merit with a ſtill greater veneration for truth, rules with thoſe 
exceptions to which every rule is ſubject, and laws with the freedom of 


genius, the ardour of ſenſibility, and the ſoarings of i imagination. 


Bur of a ſcience thus conſtituted what will be the nature? How 


| fhall its principles be defined ? Will they admit of a ſcientific Rability ? 


Tuis ſcience, I reply, will reſemble every other ſpecies of huma n know- 
ledge, in ſo far as it is the united reſult of induſtry and obſervation ; T a 
combination of experiments, with few refleftions, few concluſions, and 
fill fewer rules and principles. By giving to Polite Literature ſuch a 
: philoſophical theory, a 7 a ſucceſsful writer may deſerve the appellation of 
a philoſopher of taſte. Far from ſuch a man be that ſyſtematic ſuper- 
cilioufneſs, Which, benumbing the faculties of the mind by ſynthetic 
chains, oppreſſes ſenſibility with the yoke of argument. Though 


5 reaſoning analytically, may he never be unmindful of the ſource of all 


knowledge; that volume, which, well ſtudied, would, by rendering moſt 


. other books unneceſſary, be more deſtructive to many learned libraries 


than the defolating fire of mercileſs barbarians. 


Tnar great volume is experience, and of this experience we e ourſelyes 
are the principal ſubjects. All nature operates upon our ſenſes, whether 


beautiful or tremendous, mageſtic or mild, gay or awful. Ideas are 


| created in the human mind by the impreſſions of external objects; theſe 


ideas, 
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ideas, arranged into various groups, independently of the general name of 
ſcience, acquire a particular appellation, according to their reſpective | 
5 combinations. Within our own breaſts exiſt riot and rage, boiſterous 

paſſions, which, breaking forth under various forms, give birth to & 

many virtues and vices, to o many noble and mean actions, and which ; 
generate or diſſolve human ſocieties; paſſions which ought to animate the 
ample page of hiſtory, and which the law ſhould reſtrain by puniſhment, 
or by an adequate reward direct to proper objects; 7 paffions which policy 
ſhould uſe and govern, morality check and dignity; which poets and ora- 
tors ſhould delight to paint, to awaken, or to ſooth. Within our own 
minds reſide thoſe tender emotions, thoſe delicate feelings, which afford 


the richeſt colours for the pencil of genius. 


Is then nature, not with regard to its inanimate qualities, but to its 
power of operating on the human mind; if the feelings, emotions, and 

| paſſions, | be the originals which the votary of taſte ſhould perpetually keep 

in view; if fine writing be nothing elſe than a knowledge of the art of 

| pleaſing, a power of feeling and of judging, whence, except from the 
perceptions and faculties of the human ſoul, ſhall we trace the theory of 


taſte and compoſition ? : 


T HE firſt and ure method of acquiring this knowledge | is, to look 
with a ſcrutinizing eye into our own breaſt. Here we find predominant 
inclinations, tumultuous paſſions, and? . emotions; we obſerve hid- 
den ſparks of genius, which, though ſeldom blown into a flame, ſupply 
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an inexhauſtible fund of valuable materials to thoſe minds which poſſeſs | 


the talent of employing them to the beſt advantage. 


'To judge by our own. experience of the attainments of others, and 


10 meaſure their diſpoſitions by our own, is frequently fallacious and un- 


_ juſt. With the ſtudy, therefore, of ourſelves, ſhould be joined the leſs 5 


certain, but more eaſily acquired reflections, which an attention to the 


conduct and deportment of others enables us to form; for, perceiving in 


others feclings that are wanting in ourſelves, we learn to reduce to their 


real value our own ſentiments, to try them by a ſtandard authorized by 


ſociety, to clevate or fink them toa degree capable of being communi- 


; cated to the others. | Hence \ we are e taught how to command convietion, 


and to ſhake the foul. 


F ROM the infruQion which private ſociety affords, we advance to a 
wider field of information, opened by the world and hiſtory. The con- 


templation of different nations and different ages enlarges our concep- 


tions. Enabled to extend our influence beyond ſurrounding objects we 


acquire the means of earning the veneration of mankind in future 


times. 


Urox this immenſe ſtock of knowledge the man of letters may g graft 
the theory of an art, which ſenſibility and genius qualify him to exerciſe, 
but which ſhould always be directed by an enlightened taſte. On the 


fame baſis, though on a different plan, the lawgiver, ſtateſman, and 
| moraliſt, 
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moraliſt, build their ſyſterns. Hence, we preſume to fay, that the know- 


ledge of Polite Literature and Taſte may acquire a degree of certainty ; 


almoſt equal to that which belongs to morality, politics, and legiſlation B 


0 to any ſcience relative to human nature. 


FROM ule intimation, it may be expected that 3 onght more ; procitdy 


a to determine the nature and limits of the preſent deſign. 


Tursr expectations can be anfwered only in a haſty and imperfect 


manner, in the introduction to a treatiſe, which was merely intended to 
contain general obſervations upon certain parts of this ſeience; as I am 


reſolved to deduce concluſions from genuine principles alone. 


In what ſhould the theory of Polite Literature conſiſt, but in its 


being a picture of the impreſſions which nature makes upon our ſenſes ; 
our feelings, emotions, paſſions ; and of their power of exciting appro- 
| bation or diſguſt, pleaſure or pain? It is the art of diſcriminating the ; 
various taſtes of different nations, ages, ranks, and perſons ; an enquiry | 
into the means of affecting the mind with delight or admiration. The 


groundwork « of the whole i is the knowledge of mankind, derived from a | 


comprehenſive experience. By affording matter for inveſtigation, elegant - 


compoſitions, and the hiſtory of polite learning, will exerciſe the judg- 


ment, and give an idea of particular and general taſte. Not intended as 


legiſlators, great authors will ſerve only as models and guides. 
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Tr any one, however, imagines that ſuch a theory will terminate all 
differences of opinion ; it he thinks laws can be eſtabliſhed, by which 
authors may infallibly be taught to pleaſe univerſally, and to eſcape the 
ſhafts of criticiſm, neither this ſubject nor my pou has been ſufficiently 


underſtood. 


DovuBTs and diſputes will ever exiſt reſpecting the liberty of human 


opinion. A thorough knowledge of theſe diſputes and of their origin, 


4 however valuable an acquiſition, 18 not ſufficient. Principles alone, duly 


aſcertained, will enable us to form equitable judgments, to approve at 


leaſt what we do not highly admire, and to give every author his due 
tribute of commendation. Diffidence i in maintaining our own ſentiments, 4 
5 and reſpect for thoſe of others, will be the reſult of this theory. Antici- 
Z pating the effect of their works, authors may foreſee when they will be 


generally read, or when an attention to them 1 be confined to a certain 


claſs of mankind. Conſoled by the applauſe of ſotne for the diſregard 
of others, they will not pant for an unattainable degree of fame. but 
direct their views to a degree of perfection which may enſure to them 


| the eſteem. of a an enl; ghtened poſterity. 


Tuouon ſubject to ſeveral defects, this theory ought. not on that 


account to be deſpiſed, ſince all other ſciences are in ſome meaſure liable 


to the ſame objection. Morality will ſerve us for an example. In this 


important ſcience is there nothing controvertible ? It ought to be 


founded on fixed principles : but theſe are only determined by reaſon 


H and 
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and ſeeling, which frequently contend for via. Abe theſe principles 
; powerful enough to compel nations, or even individuals, to think and 
act alike? Can they bind oppoſite characters by the ties of affection and b 
friendſhip ? Will morality ever be able to appeaſe the perpetual conteſt 
between honour and duty; 3 between private and public obligations ; be- 
tween imperious opinions and reſtricting laws ; between humanity plead- . 
ing for pardon, and ſocial order demanding vindictive puniſhment; be- 
tween that juſtice which examines the motives of an action, and that 
which conſiders its legality and its conſequences? Can moral ſcience 


; create eſtimable qualities without their attendant failings? Has it ever 


9 5 formed a completely virtuous character? or has it only been able, by 


ſhewing the origin of contrarieties, to render enlightened perſons equitable 
in their judgments andi in their conduct; ſome few, as perfect, or rather 
as little imperfect, as human nature will admit ? Yet, who will ſay d that 
2 morality ſhould be treated with diſtruſt or 8 ? 


Bur allowing the poſſibility of a theory of Polite Literature, to what | 
purpoſe, : it may be aſked, will it ſerve * 


Tunis queſtion may be expected from thoſe, who have obſerved many : 
perſons, poſſeſſed of a theoretic knowledge of compoſition, who yet were 
incapable of a ſingle flight of genius, and deſtitute of taſte ; while others, 
though unaided by learning, by the ſole guidance of nature, decide with 


accuracy, and even compoſe with elegance. 


HAvING 
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Havino already in part anſwered this objection, : as I wiſh not to 


impoſe my opinions as authorities, the reſt of my reply 1 will reſerve, til 


my reaſoning ſhall coincide with the concluſions of the reader. A few 
obſervations, however, may not be improper ; eſpecially as they will be 
ſupported by examples from arts, of which mankind judge leſs vaguely f 
than of the Belles Lettres. 


IN obſerving that nature opens an inexhauſtible ſtore for the votaries of 
Taſte, I own that genius, by its warmth and brilliancy, and ſenſibility, by | 
her irreſiſtible energy, can alone enable an author to infuſe his own feelings 

into the breaſts of others. That no degree of knowledge will compenſate 
N the want of feeling, 1 have alſo allowed. The man to whom nature has 
denied genius, ſhe has alſo forbidden to cultivate elegant learning with ſuc- 

ceſs. To the man to whom ſhe has denied feeling, ſhe has no leſs . 
the power of judging of the feelings of others. But ought we thence to 
g conclude that genius and ſenſibility authorize contempt * the aid of ex- 

3 pericnce? What, indeed, is any ſcience and theory, except the reſult of 
our own experience, aſſiſted by that of others. Never loſing ſight of life 
and manners, true genius ſtudies mankind, nature, the world, and works 
of great merit, in the ſame manner as an artiſt contemplates animate and 
inanimate. creation, and the works of thoſe maſters who have moſt 
ſucceſsfully imitated both. Without that imagination, that happy 
enthuſiaſm, which ſtamps on works of fancy a laſting character, the 
painter and ſtatuary would never acquire fame: yet, how unſucceſsful 
would be their efforts, without an unremitting diligence to acquire dex- 
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terity, without : a Sy attention to obtain a thorough knowledge of 


nature, without that finiſhing elegance ſuggeſted by the rules of art, the 


advice of connoiſſeurs, and the examples of eminent maſters ? 


Is N the qualifications of the artiſt are deſcribed thoſe of the man of let- 
ters ; his attention, occupied by nature, ſhould follow theory as a guide; 
the example of others ſhould ſupply the deficiencies of his own experi- 
ence. Seldom are theory and practice diſtinctly aſcertained. In apply- 
ing what has been laid of authors, to readers, or mere judges of litera- 
ture, I cannot but expreſs a wiſh, that theſe would ſhew a till greater . 


ſhare of diffidence in deciding upon works beyond their own abilities to 


5 produce. 


Tuus, having deſcribed the ſcience from which I propoſe to deduce 
| the principles of this ſubject, I have rather pointed out the eminence to 
which others may attain, than that to which I myſelf preſume to aſpire, 7 
In ſhewing the ſources from which this theory muſt be derived, I have | 

- merely ſketched its outlines. * 0 preſent a full diſplay of the different 

branches of elegant learning, i 18 not my intention: but, by diffuſing ſome 

general ideas of taſte and compoſition among my young countrymen, 

1 hope to exhibit to them a ſource of freſh delight, and to guard them 

againſt paſſing an unfair judgment upon thoſe who rather deſerve an 

equitable ſentence, as their ambition frequently aims no farther than to 
the inſtruction and entertainment of their readers. Though in conſulting 
thoſe profound authors, whoſe inſight into human nature has enabled 


them 
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- them to penetrate into the deepeſt cell of the beart, and to ; unfold all 
its ſecret ſprings, I propoſe to extend my enquiries as far as poſſible ; yet 
I mean to advance nothing but what i 18 clear, and calculated to inform. | 
The ſciences indeed require their truth to be eſtabliſhed by deep inveſti- 
gation : every candid philoſopher will however acknowledge, that the 
moſt abſtract reaſoning never ſtruck out any uſeful diſcovery, which was 
not almoſt inſtantly adopted by the plain underſtanding of all, who were 
not bewildered by ſyſtems, or blinded by prejudice. The firſt duty of an 
author! is to be intelligible, the next to be explicit. If a firſt-rate genius 
is thought entitled to diffuſe opinions which require explanation, a claim 
to ſuch a privilege muſt appear ridiculous when ſupported only by the 
deſire of ſingularity. Though reſolved to confine myſelf to general ob- 


e ſervations, yet F perceive | that the extenſiveneſs and difficulty of this 


arduous taſk. will render it impoſlible for me completely to define its na- 
ture, or to point out its preciſe limits. Both admitting of conſiderable 
; alterations, there i is no part of this attempt to be aſcertained, except the 
defects it will doubtleſs exhibit. Independent of a ſtill more important 
. object, various occupations will, it is hoped, plead for the imperfections | 


of the performance. 


1 CAN NOT lay down the pen, without replying to one of the principal 
objections againſt elegant learning; an objection which has already been 


mentioned in alluding to thoſe who conſider Polite Literature as uſeleſs, 


and even pernicious to ſociety. 


THE 
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Tazy give birth, it is alledged, to effeminacy, and conſequently to a 


corruption of morals which threatens nations with political | ruin. 


Went I in any degree perſuaded of the truth of this aſſertion, 5 ſhould 
be culpable in defending the ſtudy of elegant learning. Could 1 ſee with 
indifference my readers imbibe ſuch an opinion, I ſhould be regardleſs of 
my own reputation, of the fame of that ſociety of which J have the 
| honour to be a member, and of truth, the moſt valuable. of all poſieſſions 

It would require a ſeparate treatiſe to reply fully to every argument on 
| which the above objection is founded. A few obſervations will be ſuffi- 


cient for my purpoſe, if they ſhould prompt others to decide a queſtion, - 
which it is my - bumble office only to Propel. 


From the four following ſources are derived thoſe. arguments, the i 
grounds of which I venture to deny —the examples recorded in hiſtory ; ; 
a compariſon between thoſe periods in which polite learning has flou- 
riſhed, and in which it was unknown; 7 the very nature of elegant learn- 

ing; and the diſpoſitions and conduct of thoſe who are devoted to its 
5 purſuits. . 5 


ExareLes deduced from 1 I mention firſt, well perſuaded that 
they have long and powerfully ſupported | the cauſe of error. There is 
not any thing, of which mankind have been more ignorant, than of the 
ſcience of ſocial life. The imperfections incident to every form of go- 


vernment I do not arraign. How indeed could perfection be attained, 


without 
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without mature conſideration ; and who can expect mature conſideration 
in works produced by the fortuitous courſe of events, by the tyranny of 
circumſtances ? Among the ancient ſtates, Sparta alone could boaſt a 
legiſlation connected in all its parts: yet, by militating againſt the 
5 ſtrongeſt propenſities of human nature, the Spartan laws excited a per- 
petual conflict, that ended in the deſtruction of that country. The 
governments at preſent ſubſiſting may be aptly compared to Gothic edi- 
tices improved by the hand of taſte. 


Ir may be obſerved, that a prudent extent of territory, a comprehen- : 


five experience, and an induſtrious purſuit of happineſs, have contributed 4 


more to the public and private advantage of mankind chan the moſt | 
admired laws of the ancient legiſlators, There ſtill, however, ſubſiſt ſo 
many fundamental defects and errors, ſo much oppoſition between dif- 

| ferent parts of the ſame ſyſtem, | chat no modern form of government can Ks 
8 conſidered as a juſt model for imitation. Venice will perhaps be pointed = 
out as an exception; a republic of which the conſtitution has ſurvived ' 
greatneſs, and a material change in the ſentiments of the people. But 


what a conſtitution ! Equally unſhaken, Oriental deſpotiſm has a higher 


; claim to antiquity. 


NeveRTHELESS, hiſtory has long been conſidered as affording ex- 
amples for the conſtruction of forms of government. Athens, Carthage, 
and Rome, are objects of enquiry in France, England, and Sweden. 
Elevating their voice, philoſophers have at length ventured to aſk, r 
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France be Athens, England Carthage, or Sweden Rome. Is it not, 


however, often aſſerted, that after having loſt her ſimplicity, frugality, 


and poverty, Sparta was no more ; that Athens, by encouraging public 


ſpectacles, ceaſed to conquer ; ; inſtead of a MiLTIADES, an ARISTIDES, 1 
a TurMIsToOCLEs, ſhe had a MENANDER, a PrAro, a DemosTHE- = 
NES Charmed with the eloquence of Cicero, the poetry of VirerL ; 


and Horace, the Romans ſupinely neglected their country's freedom. 


Alarming examples theſe ! alarming, indeed, for governments like theſe ! 


But other cauſes fafficiently account for the deſtruction of liberty. 


* the frantic rage of conqueſt, every Gall community muſt fall 4 5 
victim to its own weakneſs, every extenſive monarchy 5 prey to its own 5 
grandeur. The love of peace will not ſhield the former from the attacks 


of an ambitious neighbour, unavoidable neceſſity compels them to combat, 


to conquer, or to periſh, A political truth this, which will throw ſome Te 


light on the ruins of ancient governments. 


Tus Lacedemonians, deſigned by LycuRGus to be protected by 
valour, from equality and poverty to derive peace and contentment, in... 
poſſeſs independence by ruling only over themſelves; ; theſe people loſt 
their ſtrength, when, inſtead of preſerving a ſyſtem of ſelf-defence, they 
committed hoſtilities upon others ; engaged in war with a ſuperior force, 
they ſoon ceaſed to be independent; their happineſs was alike deſtroyed 
by the conſequences of victory or of adverſe fortune. Athens found it 


impoſſible to ſupport undiminiſhed that vigour of mind, that heroic 


valour, 
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valour, which, on the field of Marathon, and on the ſhore of Salamis, 


enabled a handful of men to vanquiſh armies numerous beyond the ex- 


5 perience or the belief of modern times. 


Tuar the decline and fall of the Kenny Empire, was the inevitable 


conſequence of its extravagant ambition, who can queſtion ? But why 


f have not thoſe acute reaſoners, Who pretend to trace events to their cauſes, 
ſhewn, whence proceeded the deſtruction of thoſe ſtates, on whoſe ruin 
Rome raiſed her Colloſean greatneſs? Was it luxury and clegant learning 
which deſtroyed the Sabines, the citizens of Veji, the Volſcians, and the . 


Latins: or did not their own weakneſs abandon their deſtiny to the chance 


© f war? Imperious Rome herſelf had, more than once, nearly ſeen fal- 


fified her real, or pretended dreams of eternity. 


Wirn theſe events literature had not any, or at moſt : a very lugt con- 
i nection. To elegant occupations Sparta paid little attention; nay, if deſ- 
titute of poets and orators, Athens would have fallen like Sybaris, Capua, 


and unlettered Carthage. Had Rome erected her vaſt monarchy, without 
ſubj ecting Greece; in al- probability, Rome would: have been little ac- 


= quainted with polite learning ; but, moſt certainly, her power, like that of | 


| Perſia and Macedon, muſt have declined. 


Bur ſhould the influence of elegant learning be allowed to have been 


_ injurious to ancient ſtates ; at preſent, however, it cannot be conſidered in 


that light. This, the hiſtory and conſtitution of modern governments will 
ſufficiently evince. enten 
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Tur polite ſubjects of Lewis XIV. were warriors not leſs courageous 
than the ruder Germans and Spaniards, whom they oppoſed. This mo- 
narch, the patron of polite learning, like AveusTvs, riveted, it is true, 
the fetters of ſlavery on the nation: yet, at the ſame period, amidſt the 


: flouriſhing growth of ſcience and elegant learning, the Engliſh fixed ona 1 
firm baſis, their admirable conſtitution. 


How little the deſtiny of anda governments ought, at preſent, to ex- 
cite our alarm, every reflecting mind will eaſily perceive. Extent of ter- 
ritory: and power are more equally diſtributed ; 3 envy and fear, the centinels 

of che ſtrong, prove the guardians of the weak : reſtrained by finance, 
war is leſs calculated for conqueſt, than for defence ; F knowledge i is applied | 

to the advantage of ſociety. Without oppoſing the moderate claims of the 
human paſſions, their exceſs only i is conſigned to puniſhment ; the demands 
of liberty ſeek an equality in natural, rather than i in acquired, Privileges; 
rather private ſecurity, than political pre- eminence. An uniformity of + 
conduct will then ſecure modern governments againſt all thoſe calamities, 5 
which flow not from foreign and external cauſes. But, perhaps, I have 
examined, too minutely, an argument which the more e intelligent adverſa- 5 


ries of literature, will not very ftrenuouſly defend. 


« To 33 our reaſoning, we need not, they will alledge, have recourſe 
« to hiſtory, nor exhibit inſtances of extreme danger, to ſhew the neceſſity 
« of condemning the effects of elegant learning. "It 1s enough, if man- 


* kind be more effeminate, more criminal, than in former times. i + we 


£6 from 
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« from our own degeneracy, we have reaſon to expect a progeny till more 
"» corrupt than ourſelves ; 3 18 our improvement in knowledge to be con- 
os ſidered 48 advantageous ? By giving new play to the affections, have 
ow not the purſuits of elegant learning, materially contributed to produce 


« the evils of which we now complain 25 2 


PrevenTED, as 1 am, by a want of leiſure, not by a dread of the | 
weight of my opponent 8 arguments, from replying at large to objections, 
on the minds of many very deeply impreſſed by the deluding colours of 

6 eloquence ; yet a conciſe view of the progreſs of ſociety will evince, that 
no compariſon has been made between the advantages and evils ; ; that, if a 
; change of manners be a calamity, it is an unavoidable one ; and that a 


mere effect has been prepoſterouſly miſtaken for 2 cauſe. 


AmDsT the variety of human conditions, there 18 none which « can . 
boaſt arenas, unconnected with diſadvantages. Theſe, on the con- 
trary, will ſeldom be found unalleviated, if we oy aſide the unnatural fitu- 
: ations of deſpotiſm on the one hand, and of lavery and oppreflion on the | 

other. The ſtate of ſavages, their gradual progreſs in civilization, 
forbear mentioning. It will not be neceſſary to refute thoſe, who delight in 

8 declaiming on the felicity of barbariſm, if it be conſidered with what diffi- 
culty ſavages provide for their ſuſtenance, what ceaſeleſs hoſtility they ex- 

erciſe againſt each other, and that languor clouds, and frequently ſhortens 
their monotonous lives. 


; * 
5 © — — n 3 > 4. 
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raven to depend no longer for ſubſiſtence on the deſtruction of 
animals, or on the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, but obliged to 
| cultivate the ground, mankind fixed on a determinate ſpot, though not 
without danger of being expelled by invaders more powerful than them- 
ſelves. Such a fituation the dawn of ſociety preſents to our view : but 
how gloomy i is yet the proſpect ! : Turning our eyes from ſtates deſtroyed . 
in their infancy; from nations, either long ſince buried in their ruins, or 
ſtill groaning under oppreſſion, let us, excluding circumſtances merely 
caſual, and attending to general cauſes, contemplate ſome of thoſe people, 


who have paſſed through all the ſeveral ſtages from barbariſm to refine- 


ment. 


Ar TER the means of ſubbilience are provided, the next deſire of 1 man, 

is for perſonal liberty. Diſdaining the bonds, Which prevent mankind | 
from employing their faculties for the promotion of their happineſs, liberty 
2 does not deſiſt from her claims, till all unneceſſary reſtraints are removed. | 


Property once ſecured, produces inequality of circumſtances 3 inequality, 


| — affording a ſcope to man' 8 natural propenſity to eaſe, engenders luxury, a 
| ſubject productive of much contention among philoſophers and politicians. = 
| Tu Is natural progreſs of ſociety, 1s frequently retarded or accelerated, 8 
1 5 . by accidental cauſes. Theſe cauſes exhibit a people, ſtruggling under 
[ internal or foreign reſtraint, regaining loſt freedom, again ſinking under a 
| ſuperior force, until at length human nature becomes impatient of bondage, 
| and every thing recovers its ſtated courſe. Amidſt theſe different ſitu- 


tions, 
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tions, national manners, depending on ; the different degrees of civilization, 
will undergo material changes. At firſt, rude and barbarous, then ſimple 
and unpoliſhed, afterwards enlightened, laſtly arriving at the higheſt 
5 pitch of politeneſs, mankind become prudent in their conduct, delicate in 


their converſation, and refined i in their ſentiments. 


| FRoM this ordinary progreſs, there will, however, be deviations. A 
people exerting all their force to defend or enlarge their territory, diſplay 
actions wonderful, laudable, and frequently honoured with the name of 


heroiſm. But this enthuſiaſm ſoon ſubſides. At other times, happy or 
; untoward circumſtances have an extraordinary effect. To ſuch a degree 


” of corruption the morals of men may arrive, che human mind may be- 


8 come ſo debaſed and effeminate, ſo willing to ſubmit to the firſt yoke 


: which ſhall be impoſed, as to allow deſpotiſim to annihilate every idea of 7 


public virtue. 


Hs ENCE it appears, that the changes, which take place in 1 ſociety, a are of 
two kinds : either proceeding from accidental cauſes, or inevitably derived 


from the very nature of civil communities. 


1 F. the former be productive of greater inconveniences than advantages, 8 
they may properly be arraigned, as requiring redreſs. The latter, no wiſe 
man will cenſure, nor attempt to place barriers againſt the uniform and i ir- 
reſiſtible courſe of nature. Thoſe countries which poſleſs the largeſt ſhare 
of freedom and ſecurity, the ge will conſider as the moſt happy ; ; as the 


leaſt 
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leaſt ump erfe& that ſyſtem of laws, which impoſes the ſmalleſt conſtraint 
upon the human paſſions. Without dwelling on defects and 1 inconveniences, 


which flow from the very ſource of virtue, he is perſuaded, that, in all 


ages mankind, bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to each other, are ever actu- 
ated by the ſame motives: : ambition, envy, and ſelf-intereſt. The pre- 
Ny dominance of certain virtues or vices, occaſions a diverſity of manners. 
| The moſt eſtimable virtues, however, reſult "ERR that ſtate of ſociety, 


in which mankind have obtained the valuable right of ſeeking happineſs : 


without! injuring each other, and have ſecured this important ſight by eſta- 


N bliſhed laws. 


Tuxer obſervations are allidient to diſprove the anſwer to the cenſure, = 


which has been thrown on modern times s and modern manners. 


I F we e have clearer ideas of. the rights of hom nature, of the origin ; 


| and aim of ſociety ; If already influencing the conduct of ſovereigns, and 
| the laws of nations, theſe ideas procure a more tranquil enjoyment of ad- 
: vantages natural or acquired ſurely we have no reaſon to look back with 
an eye of envy on former times. If more humane and reaſonable, more 5 
benevolent and ſocial, our manners flow from the natural progreſs of civil 
ſociety: then i is every complaint againſt them as unfounded as it 1s inſig- 
nificant. We are evidently, theretore, advanced to that degree of civiliza- ; 


tion, at which it was expedient that we ſhould arrive; nor could its at- 


tendant inconveniences be removed, without introducin g ſtill greater evils. 


How 
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How little the ancient ſtates are calculated to become examples to the 


modern, has already been demonſtrated. 


| Having thus endeavoured to anſwer objections, by which this ſub- 
| jet has been obſcured, 15 may 1 now be permited to inveſtigate the nature 
of polite literature, and its peculiar influence upon ſociety. This, per- 
haps, ought to have been my firſt object. But prejudice, oppoſed by 
truth, reſembles a citadel, aſſaulted by a ſuperior force : when its outworks, 
the principal ſtrength, are once broken down, its entire deſtruction 18 cafily 


accompliſhed. 


Tux firſt 55. ſuggeſted by the Belles Lettres, demonſtrates them to be 
rather the conſequence than the cauſe of the manners of mankind.” By 
civil ſociety, the mind muſt be prepared to receive their impreflions. | 

i Inacuvs, Crckors, and DaxAus preceded Amnion, Lixus, and 
Or PHEUS, who alſo, it is faid, ſpoke only to the ear. Before Homes 1 
could addreſs che fancy, what further progreſs muſt not ſociety have made 5 
| Elegant learning depends on the degree of civilization, no leſs for its gra- 
dual advancement, than for its firſt riſe. Though ſince the revival of let- 
ters, the valuable remains of the ancients engage the attention of modern 
nations, their taſte 1 is formed efſentially by internal cauſes. The character 
of the people, for whom an author writes, mult be ſtudied by him, if he 
withes to ſeize the heart. The prevailing ſentiments of a nation have 2 
conſiderable influence upon individuals. Hence the connexion, obſerved | 


between the genius of a people and their taſte, That every material 


change 
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change in the civilization, manners, and ſentiments of mankind, has had a 
proportionate influence on their taſte and literature, I ſhall endeavour to 
evince. Uncommon flights of genius muſt, however, be excepted, which 


- ſoaring beyond the bounds of the preſent age, contribute to form the taſte 


5 of f poſterity. 


Tux political cauſes which principally influence the manners of a nation, 


create and perfect the Belles Lettres; theſe, in their turn, are not deſtitute 
of effects, for in the moral world, effects re- act upon their cauſes. Beſore : 
: the queſtion be examined whether the influence of elegant dern be uſeful f 


: or injurious, the nature e of this influence ought to be aſcertained. 


"Or ſome. few, the entire attention. is devoted to polite learning : In n 
others, by employing thoſe vacant hours which can be ſpared from buſineſs 
or trivial purſuits, Polite literature becomes a rich ſource of innocent plea- 


28 ſure, opens a large field for imagination, quickens ſenſibility, extends the 


5 knowledge of human nature, refines the ſentiments, deſtroys groſſer attach- 


ments, and gives birth to a more delicate choice of amuſements, to more 


exquiſite recreations, to a more enlightened intercourſe. Inacceſſible to all 


but men of ſcience, many truths have, by the help of elegant learning, 


— . 0 r 


been generally diffuſed; and own the ſuperiority of the objects of its en- 
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quiry, the human underſtanding has encreaſed its penetration. And can it 


be imagined, that ſuch effects would be injurious ? No, it is anſwered, 
not ſo much, on a ſuperficial ſurvey, as they will appear on a more accurate 


inſpection. The pleaſures of imagination are often indulged to an immo- 


derate 
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h derate degree ; by. refinement. converſition becomes leſs fincere; + the 
Belles Lettres, adminiſtering amuſements which lead to vices, and often 
| exerciſed on criminal ſubjects, prove the cauſes of effeminacy, and the 


corruptors of manners. N 


Turk is nothing, however excellent and laudable it may bes chat is 


not ſubject to inconvenience, and liable to abuſe. Without entering 
upon a new defence of our preſent political and moral ſituation, I ſhall 
content myſelf with referring to what has already been ſaid reſpecting 5 
the neceſſity of that ſituation. When we reflect, that the Belles Lettres 
cannot flouriſh except amongſt a people who have arrived at a certain 
degree of eaſe and opulence, the ſureſt mode of aſcertaining whether 
they are uſeful or pernicious, will be to compare two nations 
5 placed on the fame degree in the ſcale of civilization, one of which 
cultivates the polite arts, and the other neglects them entirely. Polite 
literature and the ſciences mutually aſſiſt each other. It is difficult 
to arrive at the latter, without paſſing through the former : : it would 
= be madneſs to think of attaining the ſciences, while the ſtudy of the 
Belles Lettres was proſcribed. It is phyſically impoſlible, that the 
- 8 mind ſhould expatiate in the vaſt field of intellectual exertion, 
while ſo abſurd a barrier 18 oppoſed to our progreſs. The only dif- 
ference between ſcience and the polite. arts 18 this, that the firſt acts | 


more upon the underſtanding, and. the latter have a greater influence on 


manners and the conduct of life. a ny 
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Lew us then imagine to ourſelves, as I have already obſerved, two 


nations enjoying an equal portion of ſecurity and welfare; in each of theſe 


nations will exiſt the ſame degree of ſenſuality and luxury, and thence in 


"$2 each nation will ariſe the fame defects and the fame vices. 


Bur if one | of theſe nations was deſtitute of elegant learning, un- 


ſuſceptible of any refined pleaſure, and ſolely addicted to ſenſual enjoyments, 


it would ſoon become the victim of indolence, cowardice, and effeminacy. 


Such has been che fate of thoſe nations, which, without knowledge, have 

obtained power. of this the Perſians, Macedonians, and Turks, are 
: ſufficient examples. A fimilar deſtiny will be experienced by thoſe 
people who, without attending to the cultivation of their minds, enjoy ; 


7 merely the conveniences of life. 'T he European colonies are proofs of 


o the contrary, in another nation, equally powerful and proſperous, 


the culture of elegant learning will produce congenial ſentiments of pa- 


triotiſm. I ndependently of the diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, polite lite- 
rature excites and cheriſhes moral feelings, which, by reſtraining ſenſual | 
pleaſures within proper limits, excite and encourage men of talents, by the 
| hopes of immortal fame. This! is a motive, which, on the firſt repoſe of 


5 from the yoke of deſpotiſm, animated the genius of Tacirus and 85 


Pliny ; ; and which, preſerving for a time the ancient grandeur of the 


| empire, rendered leſs precipitate the fall of the Roman world. This ar- 


gument will obtain additional force, by conſidering European nations, 


which, 
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which, wich forms of government nearly ſimilar, pofleſ different degrees : 


of . 


IT remains, , that I ſhould mention thoſe faults which have been objected . 
to the votaries of taſte ; faults ſcarcely deſerving notice, when urged as 


= ſerious reproaches. 


TRE charms of poetry, i it is edge, have been profiituted i in fulſome 


flattery upon the moſt unworthy monarchs. But we certainly ought not 
| to charge poetry with its abuſe. Was the ſovereign. who admired and 
rewarded flattery, ever deſtitute of ſycophants Þ To the princes who have 
deſpiſed or neglected literature, flatterers have not been wanting, not even 
to Calicur A, who profanely wiſhed to deſtroy the works of Virgil. 
| Lewis the XIV. has perhaps been to highly praiſed: but LrwI. 85 really 
great, was inſtigated by praiſe itſelf to noble actions. In the fame age, 


BUTLER and DRYDEN, were allowed to languiſh i in poverty, by Cnarres 


the II. while he ſupported miniſters who encouraged his effeminate in- 


dolence, and courtiers who entertained his voluptuous levity. Let us 


view mankind as they are. Few form their own characters : thoſe of the 


generality ariſe from circumſtances. Between flattery and elegant learning 


there is no cloſe connection: on the contrary, the firſt and moſt natural 


effect of the Belles Lettres, is to clevate the mind. But when found to 
he the road to preferment, adulation will alike be purſued by the indigent, 


the ambitious, the ſcholar, the courtier, and the warrior. In ſuch a 


ſituation, men of letters deſerve our utmoſt pity, as the monuments of 
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their genius perpetuate their diſhonour. Happy the author who can % 
utter truth, and Who is ſufficiently ſpirited. to Exerciſe that valuable 


Shs privilege. 


Tur moſt enraptured votaries of learning, who are bleſſed with a fruitful 


and ardent imagination, are unqualified, it is affirmed, for thoſe duties of 


| life which require reflection: : their behaviour is generally ſingular, and 15 


their reſtleſs mind is the ſport of unruly paſſions. 


Bur of this remark, liable to ſo many exceptions, what is the 


inference | * 


1. T proves only, that mankind ſhould follow the impulſe and direction : 


| of nature. If they feel a ſtrong i incitement to elegant learning. why ſhould . 
they reſiſt its pleaſing influence? In obeying the dictates of nature, they | 
are moſt likely to be uſeful to themſelves and to ſociety ; ; and the fire of . 


genius, inſtead of being 3 inj urious, will animate them to the purſuit of 


knowledge and virtue. 


Fan, therefore, from being condemned, the culture of clegant learning 


_ ought to be highly encouraged. The leiſure which they have devoted to 
: the Belles Lettres, will not be regretted by thoſe who regard them merely 


as an amuſement; they will hence learn to arrange their thoughts, to 


give dignity to the paſſions. Capable of procuring for themſelves a a 


ſublime and heart- felt ſatisfaction, they will deſpiſe the noiſy pleaſures 
which 
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which captivate the croud. Thoſe who feel themſelves : impelled to 
devote their principal attention to polite learning, will not fail of an 


adequate reward. 


1 y the Belles Lettres afford a neceſſary aid to ſcience ; if they poliſh 


the manners, mitigate or diminiſh the pernicious effects of proſperity; if if 


: they communicate pleaſures frugal and profitable ; if they brighten the 


gloom of ſolitude, and comfort the heart in the hour of affliction; if, by 


inſtilling the love of virtue, they clevate the mind to patriotic ſentiments: . 
then muſt their votaries not be accounted uſeleſs members of ſociety. 

Then may they c contemn the railings of 1 ignorance and prej judice, and expect : 
the eſteem of every liberal mind. From an enlightened government they g 


: have a right to protection: from poſterity they may Promiſe themſelves 5 


| that fame which they deſerve. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Hs whom you have condeſcended to honour with a ſeat in this ſociety, 


| conſecrated to merit, and to talents, has not the advantage to poſſeſs that 


warm and profound ſagacity, nor that animating eloquence, which diſtin- 


guiſhes genius. Nature has limited his faculties to a mere admiration of 


external and intellectual beauty, of uſeful and exalted talents. This i is 
all, perhaps, that will be found in the few lines which he has written, 


and of Which ſome have been ſo fortunate as to attract your notice, and 
to obtain your approbation. 


L How 


82 dDincoUuks nt 

How much will he, who formerly regarded not himſelf as one of the 
favourites af fortune, be ſtimulated i in the career of letters, by the honour 
of an admiſſion into a ſociety, compoſed, as this is, of men the moſt : 
diſtinguiſhed for genius and abilities, which the Swediſh nation can boaſt! 1 


5 He will certainly regret 1 no longer the t time > which he has conſumed i in the 5 


cultivation of polite learnin 8. 


PERMIT me, Gentlemen, on this occaſion, to recall to your memory 
ſome of thoſe illuſtrious characters, by whom genius may be faid to have | 
been introduced into the world. 


TuRRE have been nations more ancient than the Greeks, who poſſeſſed 
1 ſcience; 5 but, to the boaſt of genius, no | people. can eſtabliſh a prior 8 


0 claim. 


Homes is the greateſt prodigy i in the reign. of genius. In no man 
: did the poetic fire burn with equal conſtancy. In other writers che a 
flame of genius is only viſible by intervals. The maj or part of even their 
moſt maſterly compoſitions, 18 filled with the play of words, with quaint | 
= points, with all thoſe inferior graces, which can never reach the ſublimity DE 
of genius ; ; but thoſe ebullitions of a poetic fancy, which agitated other 
| authors in the compoſition « of their beſt works, appear, in the breaſt of 
Hor R, to have operated as an uniform principle. If this be true, he 
was the moſt fortunate of men. In other writers it is too viſible, that 


the ſoul, which animates their works, i is not that principle which actuates 
— cb 
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the whole of their conduct. It is only by extraordinary ” IS that they : 
5 can be elevated above their daily ſphere of action. The cauſe of this is 
obvious. Converſation with other men is, at vant, the principal obj et 
of all our ſtudies. In order to pleaſe the multitude, we muſt reſemble 
them; and i in the efforts of a vulgar ambition, the fire of genius will con- 
3 ſequently be extinguiſhed. There i is reaſon to believe, that H OME R, ever 
- tranſported beyond himſelf, or removed from the circle of common life, | 
had very little intercourſe with his contemporaries. | His two poems, the 
nobleſt monuments of human genius, appear to have been written, from 
firſt to laſt, without effort, as if they had been dictated by ſome ſuperior 
intelligence. There is reaſon to believe, that they would have appeared, 
; even had the human underſtanding never been able to comprehend them. 


Horx ſeems to have appeared on the tage of exiſtence, to produce che 


| Iliad and the Odyiley, and then to . 5 


A NATION, which. kad HoMER for the Jes of its keis türe ; 
might have deen expeRted to have been favoured by the perpetual reſidence 
of the Muſes, did not the continual fluQtuation of human affairs, did not 
the deſtructive ambition of the ſpirit of war, forbid the hopes * i immor- 
tality to all the works of man. 


ALL the geniuſes of Greece Mover, in their productions, ſome ſhade : 
of the Homerian pencil. Thoſe of the firſt order exhibit the boldneſs of his 
: invention, the ſublimity of his outlines, the fertility of his 1 imagination, and 
that noble contempt of inſi pid accuracy which diſtinguiſhes his works; thoſe 

1 of 


* 3 18 © 8 


of the ſecond order diſcover the ſimplicity of his ſtyle, the graces of his 
narration, and his {kill in giving intereſt to the moſt familiar ſcenes of na- 


ture, and to the moſt common events of human lite. : 


Sour heaven-favoured writers we have ſeen, whom nature had placed 
5 next in degree to that immortal bard; they had the courage to enter the | 
liſts with him, they tried their force, they failed, they committed to the 
flames their verſes, and were content to transfuſe into proſe the ſoul of their 


1 great maſter. Hence the ſource of eloquence. 


THE language which Homtr employed, acquired under his plaſtic 
| hands, almoſt all the powers and grace of which it was ſuſceptible ; it be- 5 
came the richeſt, the moſt ſonorous, the moſt pictureſque, the moſt. ma- 


1 jeſtic, that ever was uttered by mortal! man. 


Tur happy: Hedley which Ronin gave to the genius of the Greeks, 
| remained unaltered till the deſtruction of their empire. Never did any 
other nation unite qualities ſo oppoſite : 1 o a courage which was invinci- 
ble i in dangers, an inflexibility of determination, not to be ſhaken by adver- : 
ſity ; 3 they united the moſt ardent ſuſceptibility of pleaſure, and the moſt 
refined taſte for voluptuous enjoyment ; to the keen ſubtilty « of logic, they 
added the moſt profound penetration ; a florid imagination was accompanied 
by the moſt engaging ſimplicity of ſtyle. 7 To the moſt extenſive defi gns, 
and comprehenſive views, they joined that ſpirit of diſcrimination which 
deſcends to the minuter es: They had all that amiable vivacity which 


enlivens 


enlivens converſation, without that inſupportable vanity which generally 
attends it; nor, amongſt them, was that ſpirit of liberty and independance, 
which ariſes from a ſentiment of conſcious merit, disfigured by that ſeve- 


rity and pertinacity of opinion, to which it is too often attached. 


Bor where now are thoſe heroes who ſubdued ? Where r now are thoſe 
hk who enlightened the world ? Why have a people diſappeared, who 
poſſeſſed within themſelves all thoſe great qualities which might have been 
expected to have eternized their « empire ? Unhappy Greece thy melan- 
choly lot ſhould ſtrike with terror every nation of the globe! . What force, 
what talents, were like yours adapted to brave the efforts of all- deſtroying 5 

ED time? Ignorance, barbariſm, and {lavery, now occupy that ſoil which was 

once che abode of genius, of liberty, and of heroiſm. Under theſe ſu- 
perb, but now deſolated, porticoes, which once were the reſort of the poet, 0 
who was meditating a new Tliad; of the philoſopher, who was engaged | in ---- 

a new ; tyſtem of the world ; of the hero, who was concerting the deſtruction 


7 of the Perſian monarchy; 1 now, alas! wanders the ignorant and lazy 


ALBANESE, regardleſs of the ſacred ruins that ſurround him, and only 
| ſolicitous to eſcape the ravages of famine, and the fury of the ſword. 
The fountain of Caſtalia, once honoured by the viſit of Apollo and the 
Graces, no longer profuſely beftows' thoſe celeſtial tranſports, which 
ancient bards quaffed from that unſullied ſource. | A ſcanty ſtream that 
oozes muddy from the ground, is all that it now yields to quench the 


7 thirſt of the barbarous inhabitant. Parnaſſus, where, armed with thunder, 


Jove 


„ * 
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Jove Aalen to ſhake the world, is now the retreat of wild beaſts 3 
and the diſtinguiſhed ſpring, Helicon, is itſelf covered with thorns. 


SINCE, however, it was ordained by fate, that Greece ſhould expe- 


rience a maſter, it was ſtill, in ſome degree, fortunate for that country 
to paſs under the yoke of Rome. Had the Carthaginians, or the Numi- 8 
dians, ſubjugated the Greeks, the barbarian victors would have burned : 


their writings, deſtroyed their monuments, proſcribed their fages ; ; the 


genius and wiſdom of Greece would have been overwhelmed in general 


ruin, and conſigned to everlaſting oblivion. F rom how lender a thread i is f 
: ſometimes ſuſpended the fate of the univerſe! Had the Carthaginians 
vanquiſhed the Romans, poliſhed and lettered Europe the Miſtreſs of | 


the World, might have been at this day as vile and barbarous, as s Negro- — 
a land itſelf, 


The Romans made themſelves maſts of the literature of the Greeks, 7% 


no lefs than of their empire. VixelL, Horace, N Ovrp, immortal 5 
names! propagated the glory of LaTIUM, farther than the victories of 7 
Ca8ar, of Scipio, of Paurus Ems had been able to pervade. 
But after the reign of Avovsrus, a ſet of monſters filled the Roman 

throne. F rom their cruel aſpect, the Muſes fled. Amidſt thoſe tyrants, 


” however, aroſe the ſcourge of tyranny, the immortal Tac Tus. He is : 


one of thoſe men, in whom indignation was the parent of genius. He 


lived in the midſt of thoſe human butchers; and he would have been 
their victim, had they poſſeſſed ſufficient penetration to recognize the = 


man, 
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man, who was deſtined to immortalize their infamy. : Fate had placed 


him i in a ſituation peculiarly advantageous to the exertions of his talents, 


On every fide the moſt hideous vices, and the moſt ſublime virtues, 
provoked the burning energy of his pen. The Roman empire was con- 
vulſed by the alternate ſtruggles of freedom and of ſlavery. The minds 
of men had begun to recover from that conſternation, into which they : 
had been thiuwn by the victories of CAESAR, and the policy of AUGusTUs. 
The greater part had degenerated, not only from the dignity of freedom, 
but were even degraded below the level of llavery itſelf : but in ſome 
boſoms the Roman ſpirit burned with unabated fire. Theſe oppoſite - 
diſpoſitions exhibited a ſtriking contraſt; but an inſtructive ſpectacle. to 
a mind like that of Tacrrus. Hence he learned to appreciate man in 
all his various relations of public or private life. His works cannot be 


denominated hiſtory. | But that form appeared o him the beſt adapted : 


to collect, in a body, his profound obſervations. on the human mind ; 


the labour of many years. He wrote a thouſand years ago, and yet, 


1 with all our philoſophy, with all our moral diſcoveries, we cannot boaſt of | 
having carried farther than him the knowledge of human nature. He 


muſt have poſſeſſed almoſt ſupernatural ſagacity to anticipate, as he has | 


done, the experience of ages. The reflections of Tacitus contain the 


| germ of a new ſyſtem of ethics, as well as of legiſlation. To underſtand 5 


Taerrus, a certain portion of genius is required. Macntaver, Gra- 


TIAN, La RoCHEFOUCAULT, MoNTESQUIED, HEeLve TIUs, are writers 


whom he has created. Although he did not aſſume the pen to flatter by 
: happy turns and plealing images the apathy of the human race, whom, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, he deſpiſed; yet there exiſts not a writer fo intereſting, Did | 
a man embrace in his memory the literature of the whole world, till 
| would TaciTus be new to him. Without obſcurity, natural or ſtudied, 


he affords his readers the grateful pleaſure of pauſing at every phraſe to 


diſcover his meaning. But it is only in his native tongue, that we can 


prove this pleaſure. All the modern languages of Europe are too me- 


thodical i in their movements, and too Itrictly limited in che meaning of 
their words, to admit his poignant equivoque. Tacirus offers almoſt 
as many thoughts as words. It is this laconic and conciſe ſtyle which 
his diſciples, the great and immortal authors whom 1 have juſt men- 
tioned, have imitated. But they have alſo imbibed a portion of his 
ſpirit; they have dared to utter grand and extraordinary truths: but the 
1 light of truth 1s yet too reſplendent ; our eyes are ſtill too weak to bear 
her luſtre. | 


Tur remembrance of victories . with the difaters which they 


occaſioned ; ſyſtems of philoſophy inceſſantly ſucceed each other, and 


fall in their turn : but the maſter- pieces of polite learning remain, be- 


cauſe the emotions of the heart, and the ſportiveneſs of the imagination, 


are eternally the fame. O, Rome ! time has, indeed, ſapped thy threat- 


ning walls, fire has devoured thy extenſive palaces; thy magnificent 


ſtatues have mingled. with the duſt; thy formidable armies, like thin 


vapours, have diſappeared, and the pomp « of thy triumphs have left only | 


an empty noiſe in the world : but the immortal labours of thy genius 


have braved che ravages of time, the force of flames, the fury of bar- 


barians, 
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8 barians, and ſtill ſurvire in ſpite of the uncertainty of human 
glory. 


Tur Barbarians could not deſtroy the influence of the Ttalian 


climate, which inſpires a taſte for polite literature, and a tenderneſs of | 
foul. But 1 paſs over the ages of i ignorance, and direct my haſty 
| ſteps | to thee, 0 Tasso, poet ſublime and pictureſdue In whoſe 
life we ſee che model of what moſt men of genius are fated to 
undergo. The profound, impetuous, and eternal flame of love which 
: conſumed thee, thy imagination ever active which ſtill im pelled thee 
to objects unknown, to new creations ; ; the inveterate perſecution of 
fate, the obſtinacy of thy countrymen in refuſing to acknowledge 
thy merit, and in fine, after the melancholy period of thy days, thy : 
name increaſing in fame, and ſpreading wide i in glory; ; every circum- 


ſtance of thy life, in ſhort, Proves thee a genuine votary of the God 


of genius. 


Tas. gave to the Italian language an energy, of which from i its ſoftneſs 


it did not ſeem ſuſceptible; and to poetry an elevation, which the hun 
predominating quaintneſs of ſtyle appeared to counteract. That tender 


and plaintive tone, that taſte for magnificence, that luxuriance of brilliant 


images, : and that predilection for wy ſcenery which diſtinguiſh the Italian 
poctry, were introduced by Tasso. 


90 0 ae 10 eee 


In our days Italy produced a man of the firſt rank in the empire off 
genius 95 but death interrupted him in his career of fame perhaps before 


: his genius was completely mature. Sweden poſſeſſes his aſhes, and our 


language preſerves a portion of his genius. He admired our King, hs 1 


loved our country. Educated in the language of the moſt artificial 
; ſoftneſs in Europe, he delighted in the ſimple graces of our tongue. 
He has enriched our literature with two excellent morſels of clo- 5 


quence. 


Tun literature of France b the reputation of poſſefiing the 
| moſt claflical taſte, | and the advantage of the moſt general recep- 


tion. Racixx, the greateſt genius of that country, had the art of ren- 


dering himſelf agreeable to every clas of readers, and is become the 2 


literary legiſlator of his nation. The genius of: Racine is truly 


French. It would be difficult to ſucceed i in F rance with a genius different 


from his. Few men have written with the grace, the purity, the har- 


mony which ennoble the writings of this author. He who is not 
charmed with his compoſition, i is an alien to the Muſes. | He never over= 
” charges the paſſions, never forces them beyond the bounds which nature : 


has preſcribed ; he 18 ever r noble, ever true. He is an eminent example 


of the force, the grace, the ſublimity of which the genuine feelings of the 8 


heart are ſucceptible. 


»The Abbe MicnELEss!, who died at Stokholm in 1773. 
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RAINER determined the ſtructure of the F rench language. He en- 


| dowed it with regularity, harmony, purity, and neatneſs of expreſſion. 


IN the flowery paths of letters, Fox TAINE is the legiſlator of France. 


There he has never been ſurpaſſed, never indeed equalled by any writer. 


Literature i is naturally divided into two kinds, the ſerious, and the gay. In 


the latter chere are but few degrees of perfection. He who has not at- 


tained the moſt eminent, may be ſaid to have done nothing. In this 
ſpecies of writing 2 man is born with all the excellence he can ever attain. 
The deſire of elevation would be an impediment to his ſucceſs. 10 
excel in this line of compoſition, a a man muſt abſolutely have no other 
purſuit. He whoſe heart is but lightly touched by any paſſion, he 


Who pants for fame, or Who permits the cares of this world to trouble 


i his repoſe, will never become 1 F ONTAINE. This writer conſidered him- 

: ſelf as placed upon the earth merely to reſpire the breath of life, and 
to ſport the happy fallies which occurred to him i in his careleſs progreſs 
through the world. The leaſt informed characters might have converſed | 

- with him all his life without ſuffering his deriſion, and the wittieſt of 
0 mortals would not have excited his admiration. He was wholly un- 
5 conſcious of his powers. Never could he be perſuaded to think him 
ſelf of any weight! in the world of letters. His works coſt him nothing. 


Hence he regarded them as trifles, and believed, with the greateſt ſim- 


: plicity, that others did ſo too. He treated as a fally of extravagance and 
folly, the aſſertion af a perſon, who preferred his fables to thoſe of Aſop 


and of Phzdrus. Such a man was very far from ſuſpecting, that his 


M 2 _ writings 
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| writings were the glory of French * and that his name was an 


honour to his country. 


FoxTAINE is the conſolation of thoſe, who kan not t the gift of i in- 


vention. He has proved that without it a perſon may in a certain degree ; 


be a great genius. He has furpaſſed thoſe who invented the ſubjects 
of his pen. 


FONTAINE kad endowed the French language with the graces of an 


| engagin g ſimplicity and amiable gaiety, which no tongue ancient or mo- : 
; dern has f in an equal degree obtained. 


| AmoncsT the ſucceſſors of Racixe ſome have nearly approached 25 


his pitch of excellence : but F oN TAINE remains unrivalled, 


Tur author who diſplays the greateſt energy in the French language, 


is certainly JxAx-JAcouxs RovssE Av, the moſt moving, the moſt elo- 


| quent of all writers. This man alone gives a ſuperiority to the preſent age 
above all that have preceded. He who feels the inſtinct of genius, will 
| thank his deſtiny for delaying his birth till the period that produced IxAx- 


— Jacaurs. He was one of thoſe men, whom Providence ſends at different 


periods among the human race, to ſupport the dignity of their nature. 
Happy it is for humanity, that a man of his extraordinary powers has con- 


ſecrated his eloquence to the cauſe of virtue. Arrayed i in the charms of 


his enchanting ſtyle, ſhe can never henceforward become the object of de- 
= riſion 
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5 rifion or contempt. If a man ſhould ſuddenly become immoral, if he ſhould | 
break all the bonds of ſociety, to center his whole exiſtence i in mere ſelf, 


h Nill he could never become inſenſible to the force of RovssE AU's genius, 
nor elude the faſcination of his eloquence. He had in view in his works 2. 


more ſublime object, than any preceding philoſopher : which was to re- : 


2 conduct: man to his primitive fimplicity of manners. But ſo far removed = 


from that happy Rate did he find the human race, that ſeveral years ſpent 
in painful reſearches, could ſcarce enable him to diſcover the man of na- 


3 He conceived him happy and amiable, and lamented that the efforts | 


— | 


of a hundred ages had only Ie to remove him farther and farther from 
| the me of Llciry. 


Tur language of Rouſſeau will ever be the predominant languaz ge © £ 
Europe. Other languages may excel it in point of force, or of harmony, 5 

75 of gexibiliep or copiouſneſs, but ſtill they will never be the language of 

Jran-Vacaouxs. To the moſt uncultivated language Ross E Av would | 
have given celebrity. It 18 with languages, as it is with geniuſes; ; the 

moſt luminious may remain concealed for want of a ſkillful hand to 1 in- 


5 troduce them into licht. 


RovssE AU has the e. art of ſtealing into the boſom of his 
= readers. He appears to have ſtudied the diſpoſition of every individual. | 

He who ſeeks only for ſolidity of reaſoning, will find it in Rovsseav : 
he who reads merely to be amuſed, will be faſcinated by his ſtyle. The 
moraliſt regards him as the apoſtle of virtue: and the decent diſ- 


ciple 
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ciple of N us has him ever in "his hand. He reſembles the rainbow | 


which, according to Newron, varies its colours with the varying opties 
of different ſpectators, 


Or all 1 authors Rovsszav i is the greateſt favourite of the tis: a ; proof ES, 
that the moſt ſublime flights of genius are not above their capacity, pro- 7 
; vided the author neglects not to facrifice to the graces. The fair ſex de- 


5 light i in the writings of RovssE AU; becauſe, for the honour of nature, he 


is of all the learned the leaſt oftentatious of erudition. 


I caſting a flight glance on the literature of England, we are truck 


5 with aſtoniſhment at the croud of geniuſes which appear. It ſeems like . 
traverſing ancient Rome, where, at each ſtep we encounter ſome great 

5 man, ſome conqueror of a powerful nation, or ſome venerable patriot, 

_ who has rejected with diſdain a foreign crown, to remain a fimple citizen 7 


at home. The Engliſh have certainly very little deſire to propagate their 


literature beyond the limits of their own country. They reſemble thoſe ; 


i ſtates, by whoſe fundamental laws the ſpirit of conqueſt is proſcribed. : 
But at home their power is formidable indeed. An Engliſh writer, who 
ſhould be regarded with veneration by all Europe, but whom his country- 
2 men conſidered with indifference, would lament the obſcurity of his name. 


What has been faid of the Romans, that they were an aſſemblage of = 
heroes, may, in a literature ſenſe be applied to the Ragliſh 4 the whole 


nation bears the impreſſion of genius. 
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1 SHALL content myſelf with only mentioning two of their great au- | 
TOE  MiLToN compoſed a poem ſo energetic, ſo ſublime, that, on its 
flirſt appearance, it was ſuperior to the conception even of the Engliſh 
” themſelves. In the preſent age, which has done juſtice to almoſt every 
inſtance of neglected merit, the Englih are delighted to find that their 
| country and their language poſſeſſes one of the moſt ſublime productions 
! of the human wind. In Mir ros nature had reverſed her wonted order | 5 
5 of proceeding. In youth he was a politician, in old age he was a poet. 
MiLTon aſtoniſhes the judgment of his readers. All the rules of poetic 
8 probability diſappear before him. As we read, we are wholly immerſed 
in admiration. But, if inſtead af genius, the reader poſſeſſes a geome- | 


+ trical exactneſs only, and if he has ſubſtituted to ſenſibility a factitious 


5 taſte, he will pauſe to criticiſe MiL rox at every line. In fact, it would 5 


be highly abſurd to expect! in works of imagination a mathematical cor- 


rectneſs. We are organiſed to feel rather than to think. Nature 


8 therefore has given us but few channels of intelligence; F but thoſe o 


ſenſation ſhe has multiplied without end. Of regularity ſhe i is not am- 
bitious. She has never promiſed to defend us from deception. On the 
5 contrary, her moſt beautiful phenomena are ſplendid illuſions ; ; and the 


: moſt enchanting pleaſures of life is only delightful chimeras. 


| Pops was actuated by a continual energy of genius. Philoſophy and 
the graces ſeem to have vied with each other in forming him to deliver 
through | a new channel, truths the moſt important and energetic to the 
human race. Poetry which hitherto had flattered the ear, and bloomed 
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im inn dn 
only to the imagination, became in his hands the tutoreſs of man, 


whom the conducted by charms till then unknown, to a knowledge 


of his various relations to himſelf, to the univerſe, and to his author. 


So brilliant Was the merit of Por, : that even in his life-time he 


triumphed over an hoſt of literary banditti, Who dared to conſpire 
| againſt his fame. But we, nations of the continent, are ignorant of 
their writings, nor have their odious names ever paſſed the limits of 
x their iſle. Porr exhibited to Europe Homes, ſublime, ſonorous, and : 
| majeſtic, as when he charmed the ancient Greeks, If the rage of 
depreſſing modern merit were not natural to the human race, the 


tranſlator of Wen would have ſeen a temple erected to his Honour. . 


Mir rox and Porr here carried the Engliſh language to a date of 


perfection , which no modern lan guage can equal. 


In every nation. there are two paths to glory: literature, and arms. | 


| One half of Europe our arms have ſubjugated, and made the other 
tremble. To convert Swedes into heroes, is no difficult taſk. 
: Nature, in that reſpect, has been bountiful of materials. But becauſe ; 
they abound in valour, is it therefore fair to refuſe them genius ? The = 
fame ardour of ſoul, which, 1n the field of battle, inſpires a con- 


tempt of danger, will alſo, in ſolitude, inflame the poet, and exalt the 


wenn to thoſe ſublime flights, which raiſe the admiration of the 


: world. A coward i is as incapable of genius as of heroiſin. 
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Bx vo the imperfec glory of military virtue, the greateſt of our | 


baten have never been able to conduct the nation. For GusTavus i 


By the powerful incitements of example. and encouragement he has 


in a few years. effected, that which many generations of worthy ſo- 


i he has created; And reſcued from oblivion her military honours *. 


The trophies of victory vaniſh and are forgotten, except the voice of 
the influence of the hero far extend; nor will many be excited to 


pencil of Eloquence emblazon them i in the Temple of Fame. 


the III. it was reſerved to complete the glory of the Swediſh | name. 
vereigns were not able to accompliſh. The literary glory of Sweden : 


genius proclaim the warlike exploits ; nor from the filent tomb will 


the imitation of his great or patriotic exertions, unleſs the glowing 


In the preſent age ah human mind appears to be more alert 1 5 


broke i in upon the lethargy of our anceſtors. When theſe two power 


ſought for to feed the inceſſant cravings of the human heart. Long 
had philoſophy, long had polite literature, ethics, and the fine arts, in- 


: reſtleſs than in any of the preceding. be rage of war, and the 


frenzy of fanaticiſm | were the only paſſions. that, at different periods, 


Sr ful ſprings of human action began to relax, ſome other aliment was f 


Js vited us in vain to their charming retreats : at length we purſue them 


* He has n not only reſcued from oblivion the memory of the ancient Wiley honours of Swe- 


| den, but has renovated, and may be ſaid to have created, the martial glory of the nation, which 
had been eclipſed for upwards of a century. The naval victory of Swenſkſund, which termi- 
nated the war of 1788, is the moſt complete conqueſt that ever graced the arms of any people, 
and the 1 which the Swedes have obtained ſince 1712. 
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| with 8 Let thoſe ak; govern the nations learn, as thoſe who 
are bleſſed with genius muſt feel, that the human race will in the 
= end obtain, by means of the arts, that tranquilit after which they 
have ſo long and ſo . aſpired, 


FR you, Gentlemen, I behold the agents of this ineſtimable ance 2 28 


| philoſophy, politics, oratory, poeſy, have no treaſures of which ſome 

- of- you | are not maſters. Moulded by your kilful bands, our language 

recedes more and more from its ancient rudeneſs. We have ſeen it 
bend to the ſubtile graces of the moſt refined raillery, we have ex- 
| amples of its following the tempeſtuous Career of paſſion, and ſoaring | 

to the moſt ſublime flights of imagination. As with ornaments, it 

5 A is with languages 3 they a are becoming only e on beautiful objects. 5 


DELIVERED IN THE SWEDISH ACADEMY, 


= PRESIDENT To THE GRAND COUNCIL OF THE. ROYAL. CHANCERY, FIRST 0b 


OF THE BEDCHAMBER ro HIS > MAJESTY, GRAND MASTER or HER MAJESTY's s 


| HOUSEHOLD, COMMANDER or THE ORDER or THE POLAR STAR ; 35 


on his Admiſſion, March 20, 1786. 
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COUNT T. G. OXENSTIERNA, 


I P : a warm attachment to purſuits, to which this Academy | is devoted, Fe 


were a qualification. ſufficient for becoming a member of it, no one 
perhaps would have a ronger claim than myſelf to a place i in this 
aſſembly. Wholly engroſſed by the happineſs of duch a ſituation, 
5 I ſhould feel a pleaſure, which the compariſon of my own defects with 
your diſtinguiſhed talents, would be unable to diſturb. In the con- 
| templation of my unmerited good fortune, I ſhould be ſometimes di- 
: verted from reflection upon the diſtance, which ſeparates your pro- 
auctions from the trifles which, though they have ſerved occaſionally | : 
to amuſe a vacant hour, were little calculated to attract the public 5 
attention, 5 
Des- 


FP 


R a 1 


101 eee eee 


| DesTITUTE as I am of every talent which, by ſecuring your appro- 


bation, is certain to ſecure a ſeat at your illuſtrious board ; I am never- 
theleſs impreſſed with the moſt lively ſenſe of the eminent ſervice | 
which. a Monarch, dear to our hearts, has done to the cauſe of polite 
literature, by fixing upon you, Gentlemen, as the proper inſtruments 
for raifing it to perfection. Incapable of affording any example in my- 
ſelf, 1 have che ſingular felicity, of being numbered in the ſociety of 
ſuch, as are moſt amply endowed | with every requiſite, to make them 
models of excellence. Charmed with the proſpect, my fancy anti- 
- cipates the height, to which thoſe ſoaring geniuſes will attain, who, 1 8 
following the licht of your instructions, will hereafter exalt the re- 
| putation of our literature by a purity of diction, added to elevation, 7 
and energy of thought. Already, invigorated by your precepts, Poetry 
- prepares to tranſmit to poſterity, in the moſt brilliant and glowing . 
colours, a picture of the opinions and poliſhed | manners of an en- 
lightened age. Already ſolicitous to immortalize in the language of 
our country the memory of its great men, eloquence diſcovers in the 
perſons of thoſe, who have enriched her with the choiceſt ornaments . 
f of ſpeech, the moſt deſerving objects of her praiſe. With admiration : 
I contemplate the protector of the belles lettres condeſcending to enrol 
his illuſtrious name with the names of thoſe whom he has directed to 


ras promulgate and maintain the rules which genius avows, and of which 


bis own is an eminent example. ; 


BY T. O. OXENSTIERNA. 103 


Tus code, ſeconded and ſupported by his example, will finally 


7 ſettle and decide the opinions of a refleQing age, which no longer re- 
| gards the ſtudy of polite literature as tending to caſt a damp upon the 
i martial ſpirit of a manly people. The country which has given birth | 
to heroes, now delights to deck with literary laurels the warrior brow ; 
and in the fine arts, fo often accuſed of enervating the mind, ſees only 
that mild influence which, by ſmoothing the ruggedneſs of virtue, 
gives her charms which the Graces alone can | beſtow. | Cloathed in 
the reſplendent robes of genius, and inveſted with the magnificent 
grandeur of hiſtory, Virtue will henceforward preſent herſelf to a people, . 
vrhoſe veneration ſhall amply compenſate her paſt oppreſſion. Her ” 
future triumph is ſecured; and by poetry and eloquence tranſmitted. : 
to after ages, the memory of her immortal actions ſhall brighten to 


: the admiring v view of far remote poſterity. 


AwaxkxfD by the dawn of the age of Gus ravus from a 1 


1 of torpidity, the Swediſh Muſes find here a peaceful aſylum. 
Charmed with inhabiting a temple, which he has dedicated to their T 
5 ſervice, happy in aſſembling at the cheerful call of a genius, who 
: animates them by his example no leſs than his munificence, they re- 
pair towards the North in a garb far more becoming, than when, 
following the footſteps of our ancient warriors, they engraved on the 


rude tombs of pirates | the Runic praiſe. Now their only difficulty is 


to ſelect an object from the multitude of heroes Who preſs forw: ard 10 


immortality ; ; while at the foot of that throne, where formerly, i in rude 


and 
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and diſſonant notes, ; they fang ſavage ſcenes of laughter and devaſtation, 
they now celebrate the ſerenity of concord, the bleſſings of e and 


the love of the human race. 5 


WII ru ungrateful filence the Muſes have never been reproached. 


. Never have they abandoned to oblivion the memory of their benefactors. 
It is not now for the firſt time, that the heir to the ſceptre of the 
5 Vas "oy receives the homage of their adoration. The glory of his - 
anceſtors adorns their annals, a glory, which they are ever ready to 
: vindicate as their own. To their now protector they 1 now approach 
1 5 with the fame tribute of love and veneration, whic 1 to the name of 
Gus1 ravus they have ever willingly offered up. With alacrity they 
5 diſcharge the duty, which Fame commits to their care; and eager to - 
5 paint the ſublimeſt virtues, they quit the fictions 1 antiquity, to pre- 5 
- ſent. to the world i in colours, tempered by Genius and the Graces, * 


: Faure drawn wo the hand of truth. 


. 
os 


